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ATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, DUBLIN.— 
The School of Philosophy and Letters will re-open for the 
Session of 185¢7,on MONDAY, November 3, Lectures will be de- 
livered in ees various Departments as follows :— 
reek and Latin Literature—Mr. Ormsby. 
Greek eae as 2 angunges— Mi ae 
jogic and Metaphysice—Dr. D ; 
Poetry and English i shesshune tile. M'‘Carthy, 
rish Archwology—Mr. Curry. 
talian and Spanish Languages—Signor Marani. 
French an: nen nguages—M. Abbé Schurr, 
Ancient History au a Geography— Mr. Renouf. 
Modern History and Ge MO gis Robertson. 
Mathematics— 
Arrangements have been Bee +5 for the Instruction of such Gen- 
Tl = to prepare for the East India or Woolwich 
am inatio: 

The Subjects cof the Classical Lectures during term will be— 
Thuoyd, 1 it; ar toph. Clouds (oe Ed.); Xen. Mem. LEL; 
Cic. de Orat. i xi 'd’s Fasti, I.; and Latin Composition. 

Candidates for entrance may present themselves to the Head of 
ime Honour they tea Ack Lye wo wee Vice-Rector if they desire 
to be extern, any da: r October 

(By order.) THOMAS SCRATTON, Sec. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
QoHOOoL OF PHARMACY, 17, Bloomsbury- 


square, London. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY. By Mr. Repwoop. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday Mornings, at half-past Eight. 
BOTANY AND MATERIA MEDICA. By orig BEnNTLey. 
Monday and Saturday Mornings, at half -past Eight. 
LABORATORY FOR PRACTICAL INSPRUCTION IN 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

Under Mr. Repwoop 
Comprising the preparation of all the chemical compounds em- 
ployed in medicine, Pharmaceutical manipulations and processes 
ve and nalysis. with special applications 
to the determination of aoe strength and purity of medicines, and 
the detection of poiso 


For terms and ahar yerGadlirs apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
Sir, 17, Bloomsbury-square 


O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.—Mr. 
FREDERICK ox COOPER to announce that he will 
(D.¥.) deliver his LECTURE, with Dioramic Llustrations, de- 
acriptive of his“ J er from Constantinople to Nineveh,” at the 
following places during the approaching Session :—Bexley Heath. 
November 14th ; ye 26th ; avis tock, onport, an 
Plymouth, December Ist, 2nd, 8rd ; Yeoyil, 5th: and Crew- 
neon the 8th; Maldon in Essex, — , and Kendal, in January ; 
nd New Swindon, March 17tb.— engagements, address to Mr. 
pny 29, Dorchester-place, Blandford square, London. 


OUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The TWELFTH COURSE “ 
ee ie TO YOUNG M 
will be delivered (D.V.) in EXETER maul, v4 the following 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, "at Eight o’clock :— 
ae a 1856.—The Hon. the Vice Capnetice Sir WILLIAM 
GE WOOD, Kt.: * Prath and its Counterfeita. 
November 3. ee Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, " of Westminster : 


*Gam 

November 25.3 AMES JOHN CUMMINS, Esq.: ‘The Sabbath 
Decomien a Ths Ren WILLIAM BEAU, LL.D. B8.A. View 
ecem 2— 4, LD. BF. . r 
# am near Norwich: *” The Triple Plea”: Body, Soul, 
December &—The Rev. HUGH STOWELL BROWN, of Liver- 

pool: ‘ The Battle of Life.’ 
December 16.—The Rey. ROBERT BICKERSTETH, M.A. Canon 
sf Sehibary, and Rector of St. Giles in the Fields: * Christian 

y 


on 
December 30.—JAMES MILLER, Esq. Professor of Surgery in 
the lead of Edinburgh: ‘Abstinence—its Place and 


Pow 

January "33, 1857-EDWARD CORDEROY, Esq.: ‘ Popular 
Amusements.’ 

January 20.—The Rev. JAMES M'‘COSH, LL.D. Professor of 
Logic and setaphyeies, Reopens College, Belfast : 
gination—its Use and Abus 

January 27.—The Rev. ENOCH MELLO R. M.A. of Halifax : 




















‘Tl Lights— Reason and Revelati 
Peoria He Rev. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, of Leeds: 
* John Bunyan.’ 


February 10.—The Rev. HUGH STOWELL, M.A. of Christ 
Hind harsh, Salford; Hon. Canon of Chester: ‘The Love of 


ous for the ©: urse only.—For —¥ Reserved Central wy 5a, 
each; RK — = 


tform, 5s.; Area and Western Gallery, 38. ; 
Platform, 28. ; be had of. News. Nisbet & Co, 21, Berners- 
om, Oxfori-atr i Bull. Hunton & Co. 19, Holles-street, 


ton, Cockspur-street ; Westerton. Knights- 
ideas ogy Eo 139, Cheapside ; and at the Offices of the 

Boclety, Tes tea Library "street, City. fi 

V. EDWXN SHIPTON, Secretary. 


IGHBURY and ISLINGTON MUSICAL 

SOIRKES.—Those Members of the Islington Literary and 

Scientific Society who have not apeien Be the a exer- 
wendcd thes the — ortialt Shaan pt wh Death ity theme ae 

can ones ia ’ 
selves, by RAND MILITARY CONCERT "at 
Myddelton Hall, on Monday, the 3rd of November. 

AN OLD PROPRIETOR. 


Se BASES INSETFUTION, ~! 
rs. WAGHORN, who has reside d’m 

invites AS siltation a of the Nobility, 
ster of English and 
Petit a a OER 8, COMPANIONS, $4 














Pupils i j 
to Principals. 
E INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNESSES, 
under distinguished vatronsge, © 9, NEW D-STREET, 
oppesite see Clarendon, conducted by MRS. HOPKINS: to whom 
¢ Nobility, Gentry, and Schools tater od efficient English and 
Foreign Governesses, Companions, and Professors are invited to 
apply. Her thorough knowledge of the principal Continental 





‘The Ima- | 


HE CENTRAL SCHOOL of ART for 
SRAlnine TEACHERS and for the Fults WILL OPEN 
at the New Premises, at CROMWELL-ROAD, Kensington Gore 
South, on MONDAY, the 3rd of November.  Deavena may be 
obtained on application, personally or Dy letter. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


OTICE.—All PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 
instruction of the POORER CLASSES may obtain an 
mentary towards providing —— Bo, oe Ly iz _ 
ry ani Trawing, a) tter to t! 
Secretary of the Teparaent of Bolence ny Cromwell-road, 


msingvon, on, » 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 





1 Dict a LEGRAPHS. .—W. REID & 
in: and Telegraph Engineers, respectfully call 
he attention of Colleges, and other Seminaries for the Instruction 
of Youth, to their Simple and Cheap ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
INSTRUMENTS for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the Prin- 
rts of ones wonder-working A ~ ae be explained and under- 


262, G No. 24, Old Broad-street. 
Works, 25, University-street, Bedford-sq The 1 
may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham ——y _— 
bee: MESMERIC INFIRMARY is in active 
a at 36, Weymouth-street, Bese ghaer Sub- 
will be kfal Ost 0 orders to nd 
=x payable to 





P ftice 
H. J. FRADELLE, Secretary. 





RIENTAL and BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 
Fam Rey. G. SMALL gives INSTRUCTION in Hindus- 
anscrit, Persian, and Bengali, as also in Hebrew and the 
Pe be of’, Arabic a and | Syriac, at his ¢ Class- ‘room, 3, Leadenhall- 
street; or at Private R an 2 
don and vicinity.—For terms, 1, St. John’s Grove, Croydon. 


IRENCH.—17, Kine Wi..iam-stReEet, City. 
= MARIO? DE BEAUVOISIN’S ROOMS.—Oral and 

Practical Method— Elementary and Conversation Classes—Pri wate 

Lessons— Classes for Ladies.—For particulars respecting terms, 

hours of attendance, &c. see the Pros; ectus. 

vue i. one. go B.'s = rk “ pep rinciole. of fe rae 

erbs in 2 few hours’ (price 1s. u fling 

son, Royal Exchange; and Law, ‘Wat FI Ipet-atreck. a 


Pe svover and MATHEMATICS.—Mr. 

epentng USTE eee an A. RA A, Ports, Academy, | o 

ence, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, 

EVENING c G CLASSES for the study of French and Mathemuatics: 

of SLX GENTLEMEN only, and to begin 

as soon as pane wo Lessons weekly, each of two hours. 

Terms, two guineas each Pupil per Quarter, payable in advance, 

References given. Only three Classes can be formed; one for 
French, one for Mi and one for both together. 


EEMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 


Pre., M. Philolog. S., Prof. Elocuti 




















YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes 
from London, for the treatment and cure of Diseases which Medi- 
cine fails to benefit.— Terms from three guineas per week. Rooms 
with two is. four guineas. Farm House Establishment, 58. per 
day.—J ames Es, M.D. 


ROPATHY.— —MOOR-PARK, r near r Farn- 

ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at Aldershott, and 

formerly the residence of Sir William Temple mage Dean Sw _— 

Physician. LAN in. Dr. Lane may be 

CONSULTED in London, at 61, Conduit. ~street, Regent-street, 
pa TUESDAY, between half-past 12 and 


r I YHE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh- 
high perfection. ‘Sea Water and.all recussite: Spparatua Nifty 
on, 
Sanders & Woolcott’s cclebrated Tanke ne tion, T 
A Priced and Detailed List on application. 

*,* “ Mr. Lloyd is constantly sapplict with marine animals, 
from wr Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and Welsh 
coas occasionally + Cumberland and the Channel Islands; 
so that his stock in London possesses a variety not to be found in 
any = loony on ot shores: 

Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, 2nd edit. p. 
LW, auronp Liorp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Bark, 
ondon. 








m. Roy. Coll. 
ANGUAGES TAUGHT 


TWO in the same lesson or alternately, 
withouf any addition the terms, at the Pupils’ or at his own 
House. h Language pane in his PRIVATE Lessons and se- 


lect separate CLASSES. Preparation (in ay) for mercantile 
and ordinary pursuits of life, the Universities. 





Just published, 


uaz. & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
BE CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIO APPA- 





rmy and Civil 
Service Examinations.—§, OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


MEE AN CONVERSATION, COMMER- 
CLAL CORRESPONDENCE, and LITERATURE—Dr. 
HAUSMANN continues to Teach the above, and to Lecture (in 

— sh) on the History and Structure of the English Language, 
its aftinity with the Classic, German, and French Lan, uages, 





rood, St. John’s Wood, or at 4, Vid Jewry, City. | 


ITION 

MENTS of ART.—A Certificated Teacher of the Depart- | 
ment of Science and Art, who is Drawing-Master in one of the 
London moundets mmar Schools, is anxious to obtain two or 
jhree or ¥ wuss Gentlemen as Pupils. or the Tuition of a 
ait Mal, or "Private School.—Address A. B., Marlborough House, | 
‘a 








ANGUAGES and DRAWING. —The: 
~~] German, ItaNan, Spanish, Classics, Drawing, &c. | 
are megan by a society of English and Foreign Professors, on 
the Hamiltonian System. “This system is one 4 the most useful 
and important discoveries of the age.”—Edinbur, 
pupil can acquire more in five or six weeks on this. system than in 
wo years on the old.”— Westminster Review. Mr. Rosentua., 
| my 355, Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 


URE OF STAMMERING.—MR. HUNT 
begs to ‘announce that he has RETURNED wo te his n month’ 's 





r. H. has Evening Classes.—Apply at the Ladies’ College, Clifton- | 


in DRAWING and the ELE. 


RATUS ar MATERIALS, may be had on application, or in 
course of post. 153, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, 


| JRLAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and 
| MATERIALS, me 4 > on application, or in course of post. 
Fleet-street, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC LIFE STUDIES— 
prErogoor ie SLIDES ditto, French and English; 
also STUDIES FROM NATURE, a good Selection. 
_I. SON ES. 73, Princes-street, Leicester square. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTR AITS.—At the 
LONDON pce BERET he folly NEWGATE- 








| STREET, and 44. STREET, the following reductions 
have been ma its (on paper) eh since the 
removal of patent from the Collodion Process, Portraits 


| formerly ch 
cteeeinic “Eo te . are ve a4 


a2 0 ce 05 o 


No difference 4s mete in the’ ial of the Phot raphs on - 
count of the reduction of price. Duplicate copies are charged half- 


rice, 
xs Instruction in Photography, Three Lessons for 11. 18.—51., 101., 
and 200. sets of Apparatus, with ful! Instructions gratis. 


26 
3 6 





residence at the sea-side. A card of terms and furt! 
will be forwarded, J -) free, on application to Mr Hunt, 8, New 
Burlington-street, 


WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 
TO SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS. 


HE Committee are desirous of receiving 
DESIGNS for a COLUMN and STATUE, to be erected in 
honour of the late DUKE OF W EL LINGTON at Liverpool. 
The aniount at present at the disposal of the Committee is about 
6,000l. ; and, if their intentions can be tare iy carried out for that 
sum, they are desirous that it should be, but any Artist will be at 
liberty to send in a separate design, either for the Column alone, or 
fora Coloma and — 








y their designs by estimates of 
the cost, either for ry Column and Statue combined, or se 
= and stating the description of material which they propose 
em 

‘A’ Premium of 502. will be given for the Design which, in the 
ulin of the Committee, is the best for the purpose intend 

ach Design to be marked with a motto or device, and the name 
of the Author is not to appear, but to be put in a separate sealed 
28 corresponding motto or —— 
Design for which the may be to become 





C mmittee, at the Town Hall, Liverpool; and the Designs 
Fe mpan enna there, free of expense, on or before the first das 00 of Hoven: 
Town’ Hall, Liverpool, 8 ptember 20, 1856. 
AUTHORS.—Rosert Harpwicke, Pvus- 
LISHER and PRINTER, 26, Duke-street. Piceadi illy, is 
repared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of Travels, 
‘oems, Essays, Pamphlets, &c. on the shortest notice and most 
reasonable terms. rom the central iposiiten of his Establish- 
ment, and the Jarge sale of some of his recent Publications, he is 
enabled to place all Works intrusted to him in the channels most 
ba to insure succese.—Hardwicke’s * Instructions to Author,’ 
yy post on receipt of four stamps. 


ONUMENTAL _BRASSES, Hatchments, 

Seals, Dies, and Diploma Plates, in Medieval and Modern 

Styles. No charge for Searching for Arms. Sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
colour, 5a, .Crest engraved on Rings 














Languages (acquired abroad) ena! bles her especially to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the competency of instructors. 


Seals, &e., 82, 
T. Monine, Middlesex Heraldic Of hee, 4s, High Holborn. 





10 PUBLISHERS of PERIODICALS.—The 
Author of * The ¥ oung Conenie, *The Warhawk, ”* The 


ea Midshipmen,’ and* The Battle of the Rare yt * would be 
SUOUS T 


to receive proposals for a cours ALE, Nautical 
a Historical, for. any Magazine or Monthly Periodical.— Address 
F.C, A., Kidwelly. Carmarthenshire 





10 ORTENTALIONS, —Dr. Fr. BorrrcHER, 

of Dresden spaaged fot ‘eral years in preparing & 
work, entitled* “IDLO TA SEMITICA> which is tocontain 
Biographical Notices of 911 Scholars who have contributed in any 
way to the advancement of Biblical or other Semitic studies, with 
Lists of their Writings. To render the work as complete as possi- 
~ he earnestly requests information on the following points from 
uch olars as have written on the Grammar, Literature, 
History, Geography, Antiquities. &c. of the Hebrew, Phenician, 





Chaldee, Syriac, "gatnaritan, Arabic, Aoarias (Cuneiform Inscrip- 
oe ‘an tii 2 Pee fee full); Date and Place of Birth ; 

to what Religious D. Belen 3 “positions that they 
now hold or have formerly h ela, with. Da to 
each; complete heir eiyina ts th Snaln ine A oe in 
Reviews, Encyclopzedias, &c. (spe maprkem yoy mber 
or Vol. and ),— Various Orie oa agreed to aid I r. B. 
io bie pul m—such as 5, Rom, ber De a evan _— 

»and Sprenger. olars who ro 
be Se to comply with above she Se Bf ie te com- 
. 

Wa. Winton’, Professor of rate te Sa 





BULL, S LIBRARY for WORKS of 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, Yoraces and TRAVELS, 

POETRY, and POPULAR SSsESCD, Jo 9, Holl Caven- 
dish-square, London.— Prospectuses sen t post 


Musical LIBRARY.—£ 
Universal Ciroulating Musical # 
bers 





Annum, Subdseri annually presented wit 
of Music.— Unrivalled for the variet-ant4 
tents.”—Daily “In completenesgitst 


‘ew. 
= Times. “ We Gesire to wii 
biiehenams such 4 this.”—' 
G. Scnzurmann & Co., Importers o 
lishers, 86, ewgate-street. 
*x* The Catalogue isso arranged 
moss destenble for ovary lover ef tea 
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INERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— 


A very extensive Assortment of the above has just been 


received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
ze rare —Mr. TENNANT arranges Elementary Catlections at 2, 
, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the 


Scamation study of Mineralogy, “Conchology, and Geology. 


4 Ti 
Pour DIRECT INFANTRY APPOINT- 
MENTS.—With the sanction of the Hon. the Court of Direc 
tors, CLASSES will be formed at the Military College, ADDIs- 
COMBE, during the ensuing Christmas and Midsummer Vaca- 
tions, to prepare for Examination Gentlemen who have received, 
or may receive, Nominations to aap Infantry Appointments,— 
For further information apply to J. Hollyer, Esq., Cadet Office, 
East India House; or to J Hyde, , Esa., ‘Addiscombe, Surrey. 


HE ROYAL HOSPITAL, for the Permanent 
Care and Comfort of those who by Disease, Accident, or De- 
formity are hopelessly Disqualified for the Duties of Life. In- 
stituted July 31, Ne be at ea Mansion House, the Right Hon. the 
ORD meron int 
The FIFTH EL LECTION and SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
of this Guerity will occur on MONDAY, the 24th of November 
xt, at the LONDON TAVERN,  Bishopsgate- street. ‘Ten 
Patients will be chosen from a list of approved candidate: 
Persons intending to make application should do so forthwith, 
Cases on payment are taken irrespective of the elections, and 
may enter at any time. 
Information cheerfully supplied at the Office, and subscriptions 
and donations thankfully received. Office hours from Ten till 


Four o'clock. 
ANDREW REED, D.D., Provisional Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry, Sept. 12, 1856. 


HE ROYAL HOSPITAL. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

We, the undersigned Physicians and Surgeons, having been 
requested to state our opinion of this Asylum, can truly affirm 
that in the exercise of our profession we are frequently called upon 
to witness cases of suffering of the class which it is proposed to 
relieve by this Institution. 

e know but too well that many incurable cases annually pass 
through our hands, either as hospital Physicians and Surgeons, or 
whilst engaged in private practice. 

The proposed Hospital can in no way interfere with any exist- 
ing hospitals: it will, on the contrary, by providing a refuge for 
incurable persons whose former station in life unfits them for 
the workhouse, relieve us from the pain of dismissing these 
afflicted individuals to certain want and increased suffering, often 
the more poignant fom their having partaken of the care and 
comforts of an hospi 

Sir JAMES. CLARK, Bart. M.D., F.R.S. 
Ordinar to Her Majesty. 

Sir JAMES ANDERSON, M. ; ce 

SAMUEL ASHWELL, M. D, late Obstetric Physician 
and Lecturer to Guy’s Hospital. 

bag seem H. BARLOW, 4M.D., 


tal. 

ARCHIB ALD BELEERG, M.D., late Senior Physician to 
the London Hospital. 

JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C. a , Consulting Physician to 
the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum 











.. Physician in 


Physician to Guy’s 


WILLIAM FERGUSSON, F. KCS., Surgeon to King’s 
oe ren 1. cs 
JAM F.R.C.8. F.R.S., Senior Surgeon to the 


ws ey Hospital, and late President to the Royal Col- 


lege of Care 

GILBERT TACK MURDO, F.BR.C.S 
Tho eg al. 

RICH PRIDGE, F.R.C.S 
College eg 

FRANCIS H. RAMSBOTH AM. M.D., Obstetric Phy- 
sician to the London Hospita 

WILLIAM SHARPRY, M.D., F.R.S ay rodeusor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology in Uniy ersity Colleg 

RO Bee B. TUDD, M.D., Physician to ecing’s College 


tal. 
ALEYANDER TWEEDIE, M.D., F.RS., Physician to 
the London Fever Hospital. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, from the Commence- 

ment to Volume 94, wanting four Numbers in 1844, mostly 

half-bound, for Sale, cheap.—Apply at J. Gorpon’s, 146, Leaden 
hall-street, City. 


UBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit-street, Hanover- 

square —All the NEW and STANDARD W ORKS, English 
and Foreign, are furnished for perusal at this Library to Sub- 
scribers in Town and Country, and in any quantity. Duplicate 
Copies of New Books, slightly us sed, always on sale at a great reduc- 
tion from the published prices. Terms, post free, on application to 
Messrs. Saunpers & Orey, Publishers, at the Library. 


EW BOOKS TO READ.—English, French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish Books are added as soon as 
oeieees tothe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent-street, next 
he Polytechnic Institution. The Collection includes every 
Standard Work in all branches of Literature, and has daily been 
accumulating since the Year 1786. Subscription, One Guinea ; 
Country Subscriptions, Two Guineas.—307, Regent-street, London. 


GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
CATALOGUE of rare and valuable SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS on Arts, Architecture, Theology, Philology, 
History, Natural Sciences, &c.—Duau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
37, Soho-square. 


T. GEORGE’S GALLERY, HYDE PARK 

CORNER.—This noble Koom, about 240 feet long, is TO BE 

LET until Christmas, 1857, on moderate terms,— —App y to Messrs 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 


‘ + 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, and Others.— Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and 
Valuer to the Trade, 8, Coleman-street, begs to direct the attention 
of persons who are requiring any of the a. mentioned ‘Trades 
to the great variety he has constantly FOR SALE in Town and 
Country, from 100. to 3,000/. in value. Mr. Page having had 
nearly 20 years’ experience in the transfer of the same, and 36 years’ 
connexion with the Trade, he can confidently solicit a continuance 
of those favours which he has for so many years enjoyed. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. AUCTIONEERS and Reg COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tre ITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGN MENT S of Books, En- 
ezine. Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), and prompt returns, in all cases. References: Hon. 
Campbell, Uni —— antes Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
tary-at-W Hon. James Cam bell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M'Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. 
M. Brodhead, Comptroller, United States Treasury; Washin; 
D. C. United States ; Hon. N. . Banks, Speaker of U.S, oy of 
Representatives, Washington. 
J.A, BRODHEAD & Co, Boston, United States, 


+, Surgeon to St. 
., Surgeon to King’s 























Jona 





EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- Row, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Cousignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 

Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpool. 


LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.8. 


“pales by Auction. 


Ave Maria-lane, Paternoster-row. 


N ESSRS. WINSTANLEY are instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION RB a — Hg, on FRIDAY, October 31, 
the CAPITAL PREMISE , AVE MARIA-LANE, parti- 
cularly suited for the Book" irades comprising a W arehouse with 
excellent back light, occupying the whole of the ground-floor, and 
a Basement Warehouse ; a Private Dwelling House, consisting of 
several worsened Roun, and two Attics, which might be used for 
business purpos: 

They are held | ty lease of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, for 
a term of forty years, at a ground-rent of 5: 

To be viewed by cards, which, pat particulars, may be obtained 
of Mr. Chippindale, Solicitor, No. 0a King’s Arms-yard, Moor- 
gate-street ; of Messrs. W inslenier, Paternoster: -row ; and at the 
Place of Sale. 











First-Class Modern Engravings, and the Residue of the 
Stock of Engraved Steel and Copper Plates of the late Mr. 
R. C. LAMBE. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCT ES hee their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, October 29, and two alos evenings, at 6,a 
Valuable Collection of FLKST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, com- 
ee Meeting of Wellington and Blucher os the Battle of 
Vaterloo, by Barker, artist’s and other proofs—Nelson receiving 
the Swords on Board the San Josef, by Barker, proofs—Napoleon 
rebuking his Officers, by Barker, proofs— Distinguished Member, 
by Landseer (the large plate). proof before letters, (scarce)— 
unters at Grass, india proofs before letters—Baronial Hall. by 
Cattermole, artist’s proof— Royal F amily, artist’s ayer W. 
Scott and his Literary Friends, artist’s proof—Roberts’s Holy 
Land, coloured and mounted—nearly a complete Collection of the 
later productions of Sir E. Landseer—Choice English and Foreign 
Line Engravings— Vil Paintings — Water-colour Drawings— 


Portfolios, &c. 
\ ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON beg to announce that they have commenced 
their Season for the Sale of Libraries, Engravings, Paintings, 
Drawings, Coins, Medals, Antiquities,and all other Works of Art; 
and that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wel- 
jingtan street, Strand, on MON DAY, November 3, and five follow- 
days, the Valuable Collection of GREEK and ROMAN 
CULNS" and MEDALS formed by AUGUSTUS LANGDON, Esq. 
LL.B. ; together with a Small Cabinet of GREEK COINS formed 
by ALEXANDER STEWART, Esq. during his official residence 
at Corfu. 
Catalogues may be had; if in the country, on receipt of four 
stamps. 


May be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Ieheath 


Valuable Library of the late JOHN MAY, Esq. of Bl 





ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON be 


to 

announce that their SEASON for SALES of LITERARY 
PROPERTY will commence on MONDAY, November 3. In 
addressing Executors and others entrusted with the dis of 


Libraries and Collections (however limited or extensive) of Manu- 
scripts, Autographs, Prints, Pictures, Music, Musical Instruments, 
connected — Literature 





Objects of Art and Virti, and Works 

the Arts generally, they would suggest a 8: ul value, and 
the readiest and surest method of —_ ning et “fa 1 value, and 
conceive that the central sit eir near 8t, 


James’s Church), their extensive connexion of more than half 3 
— standing, and the careful circulation of their Catalo 

all parts le country, and, when necessary, throug out 
Buro e and oa are a vantages that will ay be unappre- 
ciated. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will also receive Small Parcels 
of Books or other Literary Property, and insert them in occa- 
sional Sales with property of a kindred description, thus giving 
the same advantages to the possessor of a few lots as to the owner 
of a large collection. 





a bg following Collections are now in tion for i diat 
ale, viz. : 
On Monday, Nov. 3, and following day, a very 


extensive COLL éTION of MUSIC in = classes, Ancient and 
Curious Works, full Scores, &c.; also Musical Instruments of 
various kinds.—N.B. Sales of Music are held monthly during the 
a which occasions large or small consignments can be 
received, 


On Friday, Nov. 7, and five following days 
(Sunday excepted), the LIBRARY of the late JOHN HALL 
Esq., formerly of Kennington, comprising a good selection of 
Books in Theological and General Literature. 


The LIBRARY of the late FREDERICK 
CATHERWOOD, Esq., Architect and Civil Engineer, consistin 
of many valuable Scientific Books, Books of Prints, a fine copy 0! 
Roberts’s Holy Land, &c. Also some valuable Engineering and 
Philosophical Instruments. 


A COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS and 
ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a Gentleman. The Autographs 
——— many interesting Theatrical Letters, Illustrated Siceter 
phies, 


A Portion of the very SELECT LIBRARY 
of an AMATEUR, oak Waren” interesting and valuable 
Books of Prints, Illustrated Works, Bibliographical Books, Pri- 
vately-printed WwW orks, &c., all in choice condition. 


An Extensive Collection of RARE BOOKS 
and TRACTS; amongst which are many of the English Historical 
and Controversial Tracts of which such able use have been made 
by Macaulay in his History, Theology of the period of the Refor- 
mation, rare Tracts relating to America and the Indies, the pro- 

ress of Discovery and Civilization throughout the World, many 
interesting MSS., &c. 

Catalogues of the above, and of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
Sales generally, will be sent upon request ; if at a distance, on re- 
mittance of stamps. 

Libraries catalogued, arranged, and valued for the probate or 
legacy duty, or for public or private Be Sale. 

191, Piccadil Established 1794. 


HILOLOGICAL WORKS, all offered at 
voimesd prices by BERNARD QUARITOH, Philological 











N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Seager with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDA No- 
vember 10, and four following days, A A VALUABLE LIBRARY, 
including ‘that of JOHN MAY, Esq., of Blackheath. 
Catalogues are nearly ready. 





Best Standard Works. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
f WILKINSON, Auctioneers of ers erenerty on and 
Works connected with the Fine ‘Arts, will SELL 10. 

at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, No* 
vember 17, and following day,a Collection of the BEST STAN- 
DARD WORKS in capital bindings, chiefly illustrative of Modern 
English Literature. 

Catalogues are nearly ready. 





Many Thousand Volumes of Modern Books in Boards and 
Quires ; Copperplates, Stereotype-plates, &c. 
N R. — will SELL by AUCTION, 
his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet -street and 
Chancery- Rng on WEDNESDAY, October 29, and two following 
days, at half-past 12, an EXTENSIVE STOCK-of BOOKS in 
bie and Boardé. comprising the Remainders of many Religious 
Works, together with a further Portion of Messrs. HOPE & Co.’s 
PUBLICATIONS, by order of the Assignee. The Stereotype- 
plates to Sharpe’s Elegant Extracts, 12 vols.; 100 Copperplates to 
Captain Baillie’s Works ; other Copperplates, Prints, &c. Also 
Collection of Miscellaneous Books, Illustrated Works, &e. 


Bn be viewed and Catalogues had; if by post, on receipt of two 
stamps. 





A Library of Italian, French, Spanish, and English Books 


(from Bristol). 

M®- HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and 
Chancery-lane, on TUESDAY, November 4, and two one 
days, at_half-past 12, THE LIBRARY of a GENTL EMAN 
leaving England (removed from_ Bristol), embracing the most 
esteemed authors in the Italian, Spanish, and French languages. 
Also a good selection of English WwW orks, containing The Society’s 
Maps, 2 vols.— Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Manton’s Works, 5 vols.— 
Commentary on the Bible by Patrick, Lowth, &c. 6 vols. best 
edition—Library of the Fathers, 37 vols.—Gibson’s Preservative 
against Popery, 26 vols.— Penny Cyclopedia and tg TiN 
29 vols.—Scott’s Novels, 5 vols —The Works of Addison, Milto: 
Pope, Locke, and others—Standard Historical Books, &e. 
R be viewed and Catalogues had; if by post, on receipt of two 
stamps. 





Two Valuable Law Libraries. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


New. poms, the corner of Fleet - street and 
Chance lane, on AY, November 7, at half past 12, THE 
LAW LIBRA RIES M i WO BARRISTERS retiring, containing 
a fine set of Pickering’s Statutes at Large. from Magna Charta to 
18th and 19th Victoria, 96 vols. calf—Law Journal, three different 
series — Ruffhead’s Statutes, 22 vols,— Martin's Conveyancing, 
5 vols.—Harrison’s Digest, 4 vols.—The Abridgments of Viner an 
Bacon and other books of reference. Also a Series of the Keports 
in the various Courts of Law and Equity, House of Lords, &., to 
the present time. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





): 5 and 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square 


Rask’s pve -Saxon Grammar, by Thorpe, 8vo. 
8. 6d. 1830 
Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, 


8vo. 108. 

Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the Fourteenth 
Century, 2 vols. 8vo. 178. 

Bopp’s Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanscrit, 
Zend, Griechischen, Lateinischen, a Alt -Sla- 
wischen, Gothischen und Deutschen, 6 Parts, in 1 vol. 4to. 
Tussia extra, rare, 41 Berlin, 185152 

Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, the English ver som, 
by Professor Eastwick, 3 vols. 8vo. 22. 

Sternberg’s Northamptonshire Glossary, the Dia- 
lect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire, 12mo. 28. 6d, 1851 

Williams’s Siationary 2 and Grammar of the New 
Zealand Language, 8vo. 58. 1852 

Trislau, Recueil des Poémes, relatifs & ses aven- 
tures, composés en Frangais, en Anglo-N ormand et en Gree, 
dans les XII. et XIII. Sidcles, 3 vols. 12mo. 1835—39 

Alphabets in 55 Languages, royal 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Leipzig, 1856 

English Historical Society’s Publications, a set of 
25 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, boards, 101. 10s, 1838—56 

Ragnenans, Lexique Roman, ou Dictionnaire de 
a Langue des SOE DAAOUES, 6 vols. 8vo. sewed, 2U. ; half-bound 
red morocco, uncut, 1838— 

Neville’s Saxon Obsequies, illustrated by Orna- 
ments and Weapons, discovered by the Hon. R. C. Neville in 
a Cemetery near Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, 1851, 
imperial 4to. 40 Plates in colours (published at 44 4s.), -- 


London, 15 ak 16, Conkle stress peicoster-aquare, 
NARD QUARITCH. 
a a. "Quariteh’s iidinee of 1,000 


valuable and rare Philological Works is just ready, and may be 
had gratis. 





DR. LEE ON FOREIGN CLIMATES. 


ICE and its CLIMATE, 4s. 6d.— SPAIN 
and its CLIMATES.—BRADSHAW’S COMPANION to 
the COUNTINEN‘, with Remarks on Travelling, Meteorological 
bein &e. 73. 6d. 
on Factioal and mes: to the Fe agg ee ”— Dublin Medical Press. 





Dublin Journal of Medicine. 
“ Valuable moti! handbooks.”—German Medical We 
. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, illustrated with Plates, 
Just published, fcap. 5vo. sewed, price 2s, 6d.; by post, 28, 8d, 
aE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, with 
Peadied, Remarks on the 2 F revention, of Deafness. 
y WILLIAM HARVEY. 


Seneca to the Dispensary for Diseases of ‘the Ear. 


Also, On RHEUMATISM and NEURALGIC 
HEADACHE, in Connexion with Deafness and Noises in the 


Ears. ce 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand, 
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This day is published, 


PES SCTE AS ELECTIONS NOT 
POLITICAL: 
A Tract for October. 
By A TOWN COUNCILLOR. 
Price 4d.; or 38. a dozen, post free. 


Whittingham & Co. King’s Lynn. 


Now ready, 


EBrs-V aes. ODER DIE HEILIGEN 
LIEDER DER BRAHMANEN. 
Herausgegeben von MAX MULLER. 
Mit einer Einleitung, Text und Uebersetzung des Pratisikhya 
oder der iltesten Phonetik und Grammatik enthaltend. Erste 
Lieferung. 4to. sewed, price 128. 

A work of great interest for all Oriental scholars. The Second 
Part will be published in November, and the Third will complete 
the first volume, 

Published by F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsig; and to be had in Lon- 
don of Williams & Norgate, David Nutt, and Triibner & Uo. 








Now published. by F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsig, and to be had of 
Williams & Norgate, and David Nutt, London, 
HASES et CAUSES CELEBRES du 
DROIT MARITIME des NATIONS. Par le BARON 
FERDINAND DE CASSY. 2 vols. 8vo. sewed, 


° pri 
An important W: 4 a Maritime Law, w hich is Of paramount 
importance for Consuls. 





SECOND EDITION. 
This day, price 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 7d. 
COTTISH PHILOSOPHY: the OLD and 
the NEW. A Statement by PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
naan & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
ondon. 





Nearly ready, price Half-a-Crown, post free, 


HORTHAND HANDBOOK ; being SHORT- 
HAND MADE EASY and USEFUL. By WILLIAM 
LYLE, Author of ‘Government Situations Handbook.’ 


A. M. Pigott, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 





BOHN’S FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR NOVEMBER. 


ii EMOIRS of the DUKE OF SULLY, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. Translated from the 
French. New edition, revised and corrected; with additional 
oes ss on Historical Introduction attributed to Sin WaLTeR 
OTT. volumes. With a General Index. Vol. IV., with 
Portrait of Marie de Medici. Post 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY: FOR NOVEMBER. 


N ARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY ; or, 
the WRECK OF THB PACIFIC. New Edition com lete 
in 1 vol. with 93 beautiful Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth, 
58.3 or fancy cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
* The present edition of this favourite seers | which ranks 
second only to Robinson Crusoe, is more elegantly printed and 
illustrated even than the original ‘edition published at 11. 28. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Second and cheaper Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 


PIRiITS: OF THE PAST 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of ‘ Ruins of Many Lands,’ &c. 
Contents: — Scripture Characters— Cain to Esther. Military 
Heroes—Xerxes to Napoleon. Celebrated Women—Aspasia of 
Athens to Lady Jane Grey. 


“His fervour is worthy of the fascinating subject. We would 
instance Lucretia, Seneca’s Paulina, Laura, Dante’s Beatrice, and 
Lady Jane Grey, as highly wrought ‘and moet touching pictures.” 
New Quarterly Review. 


Church and os Gazette. 
“ This work will add to the author’s fame.”—Atla 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Chesoattes 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-Crown, 
CONTENTS for NOVEMBER. No, COXXXIX. 
tHe FINAL ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. By MR. JOLLY 
GREEN. 

HAT WE ARE ALL ABOUT. 
FRENCH ALMANAOCKS FOR 1857. 
REMAINS OF JOHN BYROM, 
THE NEWSPAPER IN FRANCE. 
we ae By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
YOUNG LADYISM OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
SIX WEEKS IN SWITZERLAND. 
THANATOS ATHANATOS. 

THE STEWARD’S BARGAIN. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By MONKSHOOD. 


“There is an attraction in every page.” 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Series.—No. XX. OCTOBER, 1856. Price 68. 


Contents. 
I. Alchemy and Alchemists. 
II. Buddhism : Mythical and Historical. 
Ill. an tag ne & of Married Women. 


ry. 
V. Edinburgh. Fift 

yr Silly Novels by a Novelists. 
France before the Revolution of 89. 





VILL, Emerson’s English Traits. 
Contemporary Literature: —§1. Theology ane Een gq om —§2 
Politics and Education.—§ 3. Science.—§ jiography, 
Voyages and Travels.—s 5. Belles Lettres. 
London : John Chapman, 8, King William- street, Strand. 


E BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLVIIL. price 6s, published on the 1st of OCTOBER. 


Contents. 
1, Theology—New versus Old. 
2. Mendelssohn and his Music. 
3. Cockburn’s Memoirs of his he gg 
m—Cuvier and Blai 
he —, of Good Hope end’ ‘British Caffraria. 
he Ignatian Controversy. 
he Manchester Exhibition. 
he a University Bill. 
. Piedmont and Ita a. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s cea and 
Simpkin, Marshadl & Co. Stationers’ Hall-co 
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On the 31st inst. will be published, price 6s. 
N ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LI. 
Contents. 
I. THE WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS. 
II. TIMES OF HENRY VIII.—FROUDE. 
Ill. WORKMEN OF EUROPE. 
IV. SIGHT AND HOW TO SEE. 
V. REMUSAT ON BOLINGBROKE. 
VI. RELIGIOUS NOVELS. 
VII. COCKBURN’S MEMORIALS — EDINBURGH 
LAWYERS. 
VIII. SPAIN. 
Edinbu: 
Dublin: 


LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
1856, No. CCCCXCIIL. price 28. 6d. 
Contents. 
Mr. Ruskin and his Theories. 
The Athelings ; or, The Three Gifts. Part VI. 
Fe Scot Abroad.—The Man of Art. 
f 


h: W. P. ag London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
*Glashan & Gill. 








Scandinavia. 
2 oe Mod Ga 
ouching Tempor: 
Baden- Baden: ee and other Talk there, 
The Art of Cavill 


William eney 4 Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(oLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 





CONTENTS for NOVEMBER. No. CCCCXXXI. 
COSTA RICA. 
CHEATING DOES NOT ALWAYS PROSPER. By THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE UNHOLY WISH.’ 
THE HIGH ALPS. 
BLAISE PASCAL. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
OCEAN’S SECRET. By MRS. BUSHBY. 
INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS. By 
E. P. ROWSELL. 
THE PARIS BOURSE. 
THE SECOND DAY AT STUTTGART. By AN OLD TRA- 
VELLER. 
THE TALKER AND THE WORKER. By J. E. CAR- 
PENTER. 
A BORDER CHIEFTAIN’S TOWER. 
EUTRAPELIA. 
HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. By ALEX- 
ANDER ANDREWS. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*x* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 2s, 6d. 
OURS of SUN and SHADE, Reveries in 
Vv , with T: slations from various European 
yy ERC ¥ VERNON G ORDON DE MONTGO- 
MERY a _ of * The Immortal,’ a ivan, *The Old Hall,’ &. 





London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


igaiee: Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: 
. Hogg. 





THE NEW PALACE OF ADMINISTRATION. 
THE ART-JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Contains Engravings from the ae Pictures of—‘ ST. LUKE PAINTING THE VIRGIN,’ after E. STg1nLzE; 
*A FETE-CHAMPETRE,’ after PATER. 
The Illustration of gece is—‘ SUNSHINE,’ from the Statue by J. DurHam. 


Among the Literary contents are:—Nomenclature of Pictorial Art, by J.B. Pyne—Suggestions of Subject to the 
Student in Art—The Proposed New Palace of Administration—Art in Boston, U.S.—British Artists: No. 20, Frank 
Stone, A.R.A., illustrated—Thread and Fibre Gilding, by F. Bennoch, F.S.A. 
Middle Ages, by Rey. E. L. Cutts, illustrated—Board of Trade Buildings on the 
Crystal Palace, illustrated—Manufacture of Paper, by R. Hunt—Gog and Magog, &c, &c. 


Vintve & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 


—The Fausset Collection—The Monks of the 
Kensington Gore Estate—Courts of the 


This day, price 5d., post free 6d., No. VI. of 
HE INTERNATIONAL 
sco aa nena vans Se 
REFORM, all the Foreign cae of the Week, &c. &c, 
Office, 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Every Gutenton, 8 - Pages, price yap of all Booksellers, 
itamped, to go by po: 
NOTES ond. QUERIES; p= every 
yy a variety of Amusing “articles on the following 
Bik ca SORE Ha OR, toed be 


BIOGRAPHY, including unpublished C: d 
Men, and unrecorde Facts connected w ith them. perenne 





a oe oy more especially of English , with 
—_ ces of rare and Fee yp of their Works, and 
oteson A y 





POPULAR ANTI UITIES and FOLK- LORE, tl 
fast-fading rae, of the old Mythologies. scien 

BALLADS and OLD POETRY, with Historical and Philological 
Illustrations, 

POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their origin, mean- 
ing, and applicati 

PHILOLOGY, including local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on 

our old Poe 

enynaioer. at Beaeer, 3 luding H. 
Families, completion of Pedig ER RG eee 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES QUERIES, and REPLIES, on 


points of Ecclesiastical Went Top phy, ta Arts 
Natural sie Sg Miscellaneous Antiq ities, N cs, 
Photography, 


A SPECIMEN SENT FOR FIVE STAMPS. 
Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. And by order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 
Just published, royal 32mo. with Portraits, 
LMANACH E GOTHA, 


Dulau & Co. Foreign yn 37, Soho-square, 
ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, for 1857, price 6d. 


pos st-free. Contents.—N. ational Loss and pees t 
The Moon struck Philosophers, and the true motion of the Moon ; 
not round the Earth, as they teach. Answer to Sir David Brew- 
ster’s Attack on Astrology. The Origin of Idolatry, &c. Fulfilled 
Predictions of the Pea 


London: Piper, r, Stephenson & Spence, Paternoster-row. 
In the Press, 
ZADKIEL’S EPHEMERIS for 1857 and 


1858 ; price le. 











PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IN NOVEMBER. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC, Price 1s, 


7s OMP Anion to the ALMANAC, 


E ALMANAC and COMPANION, in 
cloth, price 4s. 


“The British Almanac and C: i as still d 
Mr. C. Knight, contains the “and marrow of an —_ 
register, - E yet more than fi ~o - business purposes it 
wonde: itome of information. In its way it is, in fact, 
beyond duestion, the chief of Almanacs. ”"— Examiner. 

“The most bulky, and the best of the ‘Almanacs, i is the British. 
With its 5 Com ante it contains a mass vod socninnry information, 
set forth plainly and readably.”—Athenar 

London: Knight & Co. 90, Fleet- areet, rand all Booksellers. 


ted b 








RAIGCROOK CA STLE. "By GERALD Massey. 


“ Craigcrook Castle euntetl a be a ught and read.”—Ezaminer. 
“There is in Byron nothing finer than * Only a Dream.’”—Press. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street, London. 


KERR’S EDITION OF BLACKSTONE. 
Nearly ready, Four Volumes 8yo, price Two Guineas, 


LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES on the 
LAWS of ENGLAND. A New Edition, adapted to 
Present State of the Law. By ROBERT MALCOLM KERR, 
Barrister-at- Law, Editor of ‘The Absconding Debtors’ ‘Arrest 
Act, 1851,’ and * The Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852 and 

1854 ;° ‘Author of the * Action at Law,’ &. &. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








J. F. HOPE & CO. 
Have just published the following New Works :— 
jy OE | or, the N eapolitan _Mosrings. By 
MAR GARET TULLOH. In1 vol. pri 
“his work should be read by all who wish to poanees athorough 
knowledge of Neapolitan Life.” 


ERNEST MILMAN: a True Tale of Man- 
chester Life. By P. OSWYN, Author of ‘Ralph Deane,’ &. 
1 vol. price 78. 6d. 


FRIRWIN: a Novel. By 
OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 2 vols. price 14s. 
J. F. Hope & Co.16,Great Marlborough-street. 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE of this day 

— id; Lect Shakespeare and Milton, 
tet Canieagt and Moe 9 apne Gale ME. Knighton’ 
os Novel Writing—Mr. Gerald Massey’s Secessi 








OcTAVIA 





Fire Bee} Ste; ion to the 
Spasmodic School of Poet: a ee an ‘Archeol t—Aquaria 

and Sea-Anemones—An rican’s Views of Modern G: _ 
The Scotch Astronomer Royal on the Peak of Teneriffe Mr. 
Elliott’s I the of the oscope—The New 





of 
Government. 0: Offices —The _ Drama in Shoreditch — 
Congress of Naturalists at Vienna—and all the Literary, Scien- 
tific and Art Goesin, La and Foreign, of the Week. The 
Monthly Part of the L 4 Gazette (96 pages) price 1s. 4d. on 
Thursday, with 1 the Magazin 


Office, 5, Henrietta strech, eenbante. and gold by all Book- 





sellers and Newsvenders. 
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ONGS, &c.—For 7d. in postage stamps will be 
forwarded the Words of 127 Select Songs, Duetts, &c., in an 
elegant little book, entitled * Select Lyrics,’ suitable for the pocket, 
the drawing-room table, or a small souvenir, An invaluable 
Ley TN to vocalists in selecting songs, &c.—Address Konert 
Cocks 


(CATALOGUE THEMATIQUE of SIXTY 
VOCAL DUETTS, by, the celebrated Composer of the much 
admired and popular duett, ‘ What are the wild waves saying ?’ to 
be had gratis and postage free ; also, gratis and postage free, a List 
of New Songs, Ballads, Glees, &c.—Address Robert Cocks & Co. 
New Burlington-street. 





MILITARY SANATORIA. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
A LETTER to H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE, on the ney of Mineral Water 


aes ee for the use of the Army. By P. PINROFFS, 
M.D. M.K.C.P., and late Civil Physician to the Scutari Hospital. 


ae Ridgway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


GTORIES by an AROH. AEOLOGIST and 
S FRIEND 

Contents :—The Bibligphilist 's Pek, = The T.ost Books of Livy.’ 
The Rotentstly Beet: — The Crimson Drop.’ The Numismatist’s 
Story— The Pentadrachm of Ptolemy.’ The English Archzolo- 
gist’s First Story—‘ Discoverers and their Persecutors.’ The Sur- 
geon’s oer ane Imperial Barber.’ The Young Painter's Story 
— The § Student of the Vatican.’ The Blographer's Story—‘ The 
Field of! May.” The Spaniard’s Story—’ The Auletes.’ The ‘English 
Archiwologist’s Second Story— The Figure in the Tapestry.’ The 

Spaviard’s Second Story—‘ The Manola of Puerto-de-Santa- 

aria,’ 

London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-strect. 





Just published, ae ou. with govenal Illustrations, 
price 73. 6d. clot 


ECTURES on CHURCH. BUILDING ; ; with 
some Practical Remarks on BELLS and CLOCKS, By 
a + eee M.A. Second Edition, Re-written and greatly 
enlarge 

“ Mr. Denison gives the clearest and most rational account of 
the merits and demerits of all the distinct styles of English 

‘Arehitectare of any which I have yet met with.’ 

Bishop Terrot’s Address. 


Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 98. morocco gilt, 
UINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS; with 
Fifty Illustrations from the Antique, drawn by T. D, Scott, 
and engraved on Wo 
bat” Dentaebably pretty little edition of the works of Horace is | 
before us, quite a specimen of paper and printing. The text “3 
that of Mr. Macleane, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica.’ The Llu 
trations are from ancient sources, and are (many of them) exqui- 
site Woodcuts.”— Guardian 
Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 82. 6d. 


VINDICATION of the AUTHORIZED 

VERSION of the ENGLISH BIBLE from the Charges 
brought against it by Recent Writers. By the Rey. 8. C. MALAN, 
M.A.. Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. 

“* Mr. Malan has done good service to the Church of Christ : for | 
this work, and for his letter to Lord Shaftesbary, he deserves the 
—— of the Church.”—E: al and Th 

We hope Mr. Helen will prosecute Susie for which he 
Pi... so well qualifi Record. 


aa & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 








In 8vo. price 1s, 6d. cloth, Le aa | 
HE HOUSEKEEPING BOOK;; or, Family 


Ledger, on an improved principle, by which an exact account 
can be ner of Income and Expenditure ; miltable for any year, | 
and ee e begun atany time. By Mrs. i AMILTON, 

The simplest and shortest method of a weekly account of 
housekeeping expenses that we have met with. The results are 
clearly ascertainable at any time. Some very sensible advice to 
young housekeepers is prefixed.”— Spectator. 


Bell & Daldy, 186, F leet- street. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
Price 5d., stamped 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE | 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LIN DLEY,) 
Of Saturday, October 18, contains Articles on 





Asparagus giant | Mechi and Lord Mayor's Day 
Bindulph Gran; ze Orchard houses 
Book- heoving, ‘arm Orchids, matin of 
Dairy Fa | Otto, the late Mr. 
Deu Beko Macarthiz | Paint for hot pipes 
Dendrobium Falconeri Pattee vegetable, by Rey. M. | 
Drainage, agricultural | | 
Eugenia Ugni Plants, mr | 
Farm Book-keeping Plants, bedding 
Fat = exhibition ; Plants, use of 
Fig, Nerii Potato rot 
Piswer ardening Reaping machine | 
Glass, Hartley’ oe “ ffect of on} 
Grapes, shauking, by J. Stewart hone | 
Herefords, sale | St atistics, agricultural 
Highland ‘and Agricultural So-| Statistics, Irish | 

ciety’s Jou urns al Trade memoranda 
Honey, poisonous Vine borders 
Iortici tural Bookety Washing machines 

lrish statistics Wellingtonia, growth of, by J 
Irish Poor-law, by Martin Doyle; Reed | 
Leaves, skeleton Zoology, Handbook of 


The Gardeners’ChronicleandAgricultural 
Gazette contains, in additionto the above,theCovent-garden, | 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, Newgate, and Liverpool prices, with re- 
turns from the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, 
and Seed Markets,and a cor pgp Newspap er, with a condensed 
aecount of all the transactions of the week. 

. In accordance with the wishes of Farmers, Millers, and others 
interested in the Corn Trade, ay Edition is published in time for 
post every Monday afternoon, containing. a et Report of the 
Mark-lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. | 


ORDER of any Newsvender, — OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, | 











Ready in a few days, . = 
INA, AND OTHER POEMS. } 
By MARY E. LESLIE. : 
London and Calcutta: G.C. Hay & Co. Edinburgh : W. Biacxwoop & Sons. E , 
ry 
A New Series of Foreign Classics, on the Plan of the Grammar ! 
School Classics. P= 
Now ready, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, } 
HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII., 
ROI DE SUEDE. 
Par VOLTAIRE. New Epit10n, with EnctisH Notes, by LOUIS DIREY. _ Beit 
Also lately published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, : 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par Fenton. With Eng- | 
lish Notes, &c. By C J. DELILLE, Professor at Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School. ‘ 
London: WuaitTakER & Co. ; and GEORGE BELL. s 





THE CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF 


| Edited by the Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. (the Author); the Rev. 8. DAVIDSON, 


Entirely New and thoroughly Revised Edition of Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures. 





In four thick vols. 8yo. with 4 Maps engraved on Steel, and 22 Vignettes and Fac-similes engraved on Wood, 2 
price 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth, cy 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. ' ME 


The Tenth Epit10n, revised, corrected, and brought down to the Present Time. 


Re, 


ee 0 


D.D., of the University of Halle, and LL. D.; and §. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 


London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, LoNGMANS, and ROBERTS. 








"ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. aes 


1, 


Just published, with Sixty Illustrations by Scuanr, printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound im cloth, 
gilt edges, price lis. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


By Mrs. SPEIR, f 


2. . 
KATHIE BRANDE: Being 
A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A QUIET LIFE. Fa 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of ‘ Thomas Hall,’ ‘ Gilbert Massenger.’ dct 
2 vols. post 8vo. j 
London: SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Noy. 1, Part I. price 10d. i NAI 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MARSTON. 


Engravings and Artists. Papers and Authors. THI 
Alfred Tennyson, Portrait—Mayall Stereoscope—Sir D. Brewster, K.H. &c., ustrated:- ) 
The Salutation—Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A. ar eae a Tale—Wilkie Collins. 

1arritz. 

The Jeslous Eye—J. C. Horsley 9 ABA. The London of the Future—W. B. Adams. *,* Ne 
Diana and Endymion—S. Davis. How to See Pictures. 
Death of Chatterton—H. Wallis. A Low Marriage, a Tale—The Authoress of ‘John Halifax, : 
Study of a Babe—A. Munro. Gentleman.’ — 
Dante and Virgil—E. Delacroix. English Queens of France—Dr. Doran. 


Sonnet on Dr. 8. Brown—Sydney Dobell. 
Legend of the Sangreal—A. Vaughan, B.A. 
Passages from the Diary of Margaret Arden—Author of 


Toothache in the Middle Ages—H. 8. Marks. 
Spanish Girl—J. Phillip. 





A Storm—A. R. Montalba. | © Gilbert Massenger.’ 
“Tue Home.” Bessemer’s lron Process—W. B: Adams. ) ( 
A Heroine in her way—Dr. Doran. N 
Design for an Aquarium—Read. Hespera Gray, a Poem—D. Brucke. j 
Villa and Cottage Designs—E. L. Tarbuck. A Case of Libel—Westland Marston. 
Timepiece, with Sappho—Pradier. “Toe Homes.” *,* TI 
A Window Conservatory—Justyne. Washing Machine—Autumn in the Garden. 
Candelabrum—Jackson and Graham. Dr. Arnott’s Grate—Courtesy and Kindness, &c. “] 
With Reviews, Correspondence, &c. &c. © andlor 







Natronat Macazinz Company (Limitep), 25, Essex-street, Strand, London. mete 
Part I. will be forwarded as a specimen, post free, from the Office on receipt of 10 postage stamps; or regularly for 12s. a under | 





year, paid in advance. 
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PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1857: 


With a Coloured Plate (DRESSING FOR THE BALL IN 1857), by JOHN LEECH, and numerous 


Qn November 1 will be published, price 2s. Gd. 


Wood Engravings by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


Brapsory & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Being an Account of the Principles and Objects involved in the Domestic 
Culture of Water Plants and Animals. 


This day, fully Illustrated, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE AQUAVIVARIUM, 


FRESH and MARINE. 


By E. LANKESTER, M.D. 


London: Ropert HarpwickE, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 


And all Booksellers. 





LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 


MEDICAL OBSERVATION 


FOR THE USE OF ADVANCED STUDENTS AND JUNIOR PRACTITIONERS. 


Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LAYCOCK. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 


METHODS 


OF 


By THOMAS LAYCOCK, M.D. 


AND RESEARCH. 


London: Loneman & Co. 





THE GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO DR. KANE BY THE ROYAL 


DR: KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS 
SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


Being a Personal Narrative, and containing an Account. of his important Discoveries, the Perilous 
Adventures of his Party, and the thrilling Incidents connected therewith. 


Fully and elaboratély illustrated by 280 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Engravings, including Portraits of Dr. Kanz and 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Now published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


IN 


DURING THE YEARS 1853, 4, 5; 


Mr. GRINNBLL, by the first Artists. 
Trisner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 





NANON ; 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 152, for NOVEMBER. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


or, WOMEN’S WAR. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


Author of ‘Monte Christo,’ ‘@atdinal Mazarin,’ &c. 


THE HUNCHBACK of NOTRE DAME, by VICTOR HUGO, 





price. 2s. is also just published. 


This charming romance may now be obtained in a cheap form. It has become almost a classic in fiction. 
*,* New Editions this day of the ‘QUEEN’S NECKLACE,’ ‘MONTE CHRISTO,’ ‘MEMOIRS of a PHYSICIAN,’ &c. 


London: THomas Hopason, 13, Paternoster-row. 





New Edition, strongly bound in crimson cloth, extra gilt, and with gilt edges, price 12. 5s. 


STRATFORD SHAKSPERE 


*,* The Stratford Shakspere is printed in large type across the page, and in this respect offers all the advantages of the 


“* Every one who values Shakspeare, or desires to see him dressed up with the care that loving hearts can imagine, 
and loving hands bestow, should buy this cheap, portable, and beautiful edition of his works—the very title of which is 
It has the advantages of being published in the most convenient of forms, at the cheapest of 
prices, and also of being printed and illustrated with all the care and knowledge which result from a life-long study, 
under the guidance of an intense, but by no means of an indiscriminating, admiration.”—Atheneum. 


an agreeable attraction. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 


Complete in Ten Volumes, feap. 8vo. 


high-priced editions. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 18, Paternoster-row. 





Preparing for publication,an English Edition of 


ASENERS TREATISE on INSTRUMEN- 


LON. By ‘ieee PITTMANN, Organist and Chapel 
Ae oF Mineola 





This day, 8vo. price Twopence, 


ROFESSOR WHEWELL’S REASONS for 
describing the MOON’S MOTION one wowon ROUND 
HER AXIS; with Comments. By J.8 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, sn Paternoster: row, 


R. LYNCH’S REVIEW of the 
“ RIVULET” CONTRO yaRar i i opener in the 
MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECT NOVEMBER, 
London : Houlston & py oo pends -row. 


E MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECTA- 
TOR: an Unsectarian Magazine of Practical Religion and 
Christian ey, General Literature. re. Publ ished on the first of every 
month, Sixty-four pages, price Sixpe! 
ondon : Houlston & Stoneman, € 65, Paternoster-row. 


LASEGUE'S FRENCH PROSE recommended 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 5th piitee. Price 38, 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo- -place, Pall Mall. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND ‘WRIGHT, 

With an Historical Fronti and E 

A New Edition, corrected to the peveant time, by J oseph Guy, 

12mo. roan, price 48. 6d. 

ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, ped * Use = Young People, with a Selec- 

tm of British and Gen raph, ys &c., by R. MANGNALL 

Adapted for the Use of, Schools y the Rev. G. N, WRIGHT, A 

New Edition, corrected to the’ present time, by JOSEPH GUY, 

Jun. With ngray vings. 
London: lliam Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


BLUNT’S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
In a pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Reformation is one of the most remarkable events in our 
history, whether considered in relation to politics or religion ; for 
its influence was most powerful upon both. The reading, profe: fes- 
sion, and taste of the author have led him to rd it in the Platter 
rather than in the former light: and therefore, brief as the sketch 
is, it will not be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger 

ries, ba & continuous though succinct account <a nes 
rogress, ly as a great revolu- 
liom of the Church 


of England. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


MILTON’S WORKS. 
New Edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 1s. beand in cloth, price 168. 
or Morocco extra, 
E POETICAL WORKS. ‘of JOHN MIL- 
TON. Edited by Sir EGERTON BRIDGES, Bart. IDlus- 
trated with m/e from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, C 


LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. bound in cloth, 
N ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. By JOHN LOCKE, Gent. With 
the Notes and Illustrations of the Author, and an Analysis of his 
Doctrine of Lyon 3 30th Edition, carefully revised and compared 
with the best cont es. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. a New Edition (the 4th) of 


ER’S MODERN HISTORY, continued 
to the End of the Russian War. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 1s. 


WELLINGS ofthe LABOURING CLASSES 
in the METROPOLIS, 
By MAJOR-GENERAL G. B. TREMENHBERE, F.G.8, 
Late Superintending Engineer of the a ey and Associate of 
nstitution of Civil En; 
London : Knight & Co. 90, F eet-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. 
ISAAC WILLIAMS, 
In small 8yo. price 58, 6d. 


~ pe on the CHARACTERS of the 
a= TESTA MENT. 
v. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B,D. 
Late Fellow a Telnity College Oxford ; Author of A Meaney of 
the with Reflections,’ in 8 volume 
Rivyingtons, Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


SERMONS on the EPISTLES and GOS- 
PELS for EACH SUNDAY in the YEAR, and the HOLYDAYS, 
Second Edition. In 3 vols, 168. 6d. 


THIRD VOLUME OF MR. ALFORD’S GREEK TESTA- 
MENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 8vo. price 18s. Vol, III. (Galatians to Philemon) of 


E GREEK TESTAMENT: witha critically 

revised Tex a Digest of various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verba a and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena; and a 
copious Critical and Exegeti sna Sigheers in English. For the 
Use of Theological prudent pa S 

EN YALEOR B.D. 
Minister of Quebec ‘Chapel, 2 London aud late Fellow of Trinity 
, Cambrid; 
The Concluding Volume is ‘a ee: 
otizia tons, Waterloo-place, London ; and Deighton, Bell & Co. 
m 


















































Just published, post 8vo. price 88. 6d, cloth, post free, 


ORDSWORTH: a Buocearay. 
EDWIN PAXTON ae 

“If enthusiasm in any undertaki a primar element of 

success, Mr. Hood has certainly vind TY, aim to be the 

bipgranber of Wordsworth. No one who reads Mr. Hood’s biogra- 


kinder or more sympathetic frien: is 
feeling and beautiful imagery ; and if the Ate is sometimes 

forgotten in the friend, oe reader will not be disposed to visit the 

transgression with much severity.”— Morning Post. 

London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
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On Four Sheets Imperial, beautifully printed in colours, 
A 
EOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 
By Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &. 
and Professor JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., &. 
Constructed by 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Price, in sheets, 31. 38.; in cloth case, 37. 10s, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price 218, = 
A TLAS of ASTRONOMY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.A.S. : 

“ We have seen no popular Atlas of Astronomy to compare with 
this volume..... The illustrations are eighteen in number—lunar, 
solar, stellar; and are so constructed as to present to the eyea 
series of lessons in the most captivating of human studies, simple 
in outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr. Hind’s 
* Atlas’ is the best thing of the kind is not enough,—it has 10 com- 
petitor.”—At. m, Sept. 8,1855. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


E CROSS ROADS, and ANALYSIS of 
the LORD’S PRAYER. In Verse. By H. F. DARNELL, 
Jueen’s College, Cambridge. Written for the Schools of St. John’s, 
roughton, and suitable also for Family Use. 8yo. cloth gilt, price 
28. post free. ‘i 
Published and sold by George Simms, St. Ann’s-square, Man- 
chester. 


Just published, post 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 


HE CAUCASUS AND ITS PEOPLE; 
with a brief History of their Wars, and a Sketch of the 
Achievements of the renowned Chief, SCHAMYL, 
By LOUIS MOSER, 
London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand. 
A SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS, and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY; with a 
numerous Collection of Easy Examples, progressively arranged. 
rs, 

















Especially designed for the Use of Schoolsand Beginne 
By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of Windermere College. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


This day is published, price 28. 6d., by post, 28, 8d, 
the Fourth Edition, 

EAFNESS. Practically Illustrated as to 

Nature, Causes, and Treatment. By JAMES YEARSLEY, 

Esq. Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 32, Sackville- 
street, Piccadilly. 

Also, by the same Author, 
A TREATISE on THROAT AILMENTS, 


Price 53., by —_ 5a. 4d. ; . 
Lon ion: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J, Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 








street. 





Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 15s. 


HE GROUNDS and OBJECTS of RELI- 
G1OUS KNOWLEDGE ; a Series of LETTERS addressed 
toa Young Man in astate of INDECISION. 
By D BEARD, D.D. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
HE ANGLO-SAXON EPISCOPATE of 
CORNWALL, with some Account of the Bishops of Crediton. 


By EDWARD H.'PEDLER, Esq. 
John Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 








‘‘ DILIGENT IN BUSINESS—FERVENT IN SPIRIT.” 


MEMOIR of the LATE G. B. THORNEY- 
CROFT, Esq., of Wolverhampton. By the Rey. J. B. OWEN, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. John’s, Bedford-row, London. 
Jrown 8vo. price 5e, cloth. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Wolverhampton: T. Simpson. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S SEA-SIDE BOOK. 
A Third Edition, the Sixth Thousand, with Additions and Im- 
provements ; with Frontispiece, and beautifully bound in cloth, 
with gilt leaves, feap. 8vo. 38. 6 


LAUCUS;; or, The Wonders of the Shore. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.S.A. 
Author of * Westward ho!’ ‘ Hypatia,’ &. 
Third Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Cambridge: Macinillan & Co. 


GOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. Second 
Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

The work, containing 2,754 Plates, partly coloured, forms 
12 volumes, and will be sold at 20/. per copy, cloth boards, pub- 
lishing price 271.78. Vols. I. to -» comprising the Flowering 
Plants (1,576 Plates), 101. 108. cloth boards, published at 141, 7a. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 








Now ready, 
OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
2 IMustrated by JOHN E.SOWERBY. The Descriptions by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full 
coloured, 278. ; partly coloured, 14s. ; plain, 68. 
John E, Sowerby, 3 Mead-place, Lambeth. 


Now ready, 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. A Supple: 


ment to the ‘Ferns of Great Britain,’ Flexible boards, 
31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8yo, with 28 Plates, 
full coloured, 78.; plain, 5s. 


John E, Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





ATLASES AND MAPS, 


DESIGNED AND ARRANGED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
With the latest Corrections by eminent Geographers. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS, 


Containing 163 Maps, 52 Plans of Towns, and Six Star Maps, with Index to more than 25,000 Places, 
In One Vol. half-russia, £9 10s. ; or in Two Vols. half-morocco, £10, 








Smaller Atlases—One, Three, Five, and Seven Guineas. 





SINGLE MAPS—Plain, Sixpence ; Coloured, Ninepence. 





The Publishers with confidence assert that the Public have not in any other Atlases so large a number of Maps at so 
moderate a price. To meet the requirements of the age, the Maps have been issued singly as well as in Atlases, and a 
most extensive sale has been the result, enabling the Proprietors to keep them in the highest state of accuracy, and 
when necessary, to add New Maps. London has been engraved three times since the original Plan was published ; lately 
has been issued an entirely New Map of the Australian Colonies, showing the Gold Regions of Australia, its Divisions in 
Counties, the Distances by Sea to the most important Parts of the Globe ; and in the Maps which contain the whole or 
any part of the Arctic Regions, the latest Discoveries have been inserted. 

A Complete List of the Maps and Plans will be forwarded free, by post, on application to the Publishers, 
EpwarD StanForp, 6, Charing-cross, London ; or to GEORGE RovurLeDGE & Co. Farringdon-street, 
Glasgow: RicHaRD Grirrin & Co. Dublin: M‘GuasHan & GILL. 


CHEAP AND COOD EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 


_ The Publisher of the Maps designed and arranged under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, has prepared for use in Harrow School, by the desire of the Head and 


other Masters, 
TWO ATLASES OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


SELECTED FROM THESE VALUABLE MAPS, 
The larger containing 29 Maps, with Index of Places, price 12s. 6d.; and the lesser, 14 Maps, with Index, price 7s. 


These Atlases are NOW READY; and the Publisher solicits a comparison with other Atlases at present in use for 
educational purposes. They may be obtained of all Booksellers; or of 

EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, London; in Harrow, of Messrs. CrosstEy & CLARKE, Book- 
sellers to the School; in Glasgow, of Messrs. GRIFFIN & Co. Publishers to the University; Dublin, 
Messrs. M‘GLAsSHAN & GILL. 

















In the is ovem ‘ORR? S 0 be p weekly, 
CIRCLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 


A SERIES OF VOLUMES 


TEACHING THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO INDUSTRIAL 
AND DECORATIVE ART. 


To be published in Weekly Numbers, price 3d.; Monthly Parts, price 1s.; and Quarterly Volumes, price 5s. 6d. 





The CIRCLE OF THE ScIENCES, now on the eve of completion, was undertaken to supply a Series of Treatises on 
Elementary Science. In the preparation of these Treatises, the object kept in view was to produce an exposition of the 
more useful branches of Science, written in the fullness of knowledge, and with a perfect mastery of the subject under 
consideration, but devoid of technicalities as far as was attainable without the sacrifice of scientific accuracy. further- 
ance of this intention, assistance was sought in the highest Scientific Circles, and obtained from the eminent men whose 
names are attached to the respective volumes. 

The Cincie or INDUSTRIAL ART, now a d, is intended to form a Companion Series to the CrrcLE OF THE 
Screncrs ;—embodying, as it were, the Principles of Science in their practical application to the various Industrial Arts; 
and as assistance was sought for the former Series in the highest quarters, so, in like manner, has the most efficient 
co-operation been obtained for the present work, which may be viewed as an extension of the former scheme. The Con- 
ductor trusts that a support, equal to that so liberally accorded to the C1gcLE oF THE SciENCBs, will be accorded to its 
successor, which may be considered even a greater desideratum in our Literature. 

The same size and price will be adopted as in the C1ncLE oF THE SciENcES; but a type somewhat larger and more 
legible will be selected, in order to meet objections which have in some instances been raised, that the type was too small 
for the size of the page. Inasmuch, also, as the Engravings will be more elaborate, a superior paper will be used, so as ta 
give a better effect to them. 

The subjects intended to be treated of are given in the following list; but modifications of them may be found 
desirable in the progress of the work. It is intended, however, to confine the work strictly within the Ten Volumes here 
announced. 


I, THE USEFUL METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS. 
Il. THE PRECIOUS METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS. 
Il ARCHITECTURE, AND BUILDING CONTRI- 

VANCE. 





VI. DECORATIVE ART, PRACTICAL AND THE- 
ORETICAL, 

VII. BLEACHING, DYEING AND PRINTING, AND 
THE TEXTILE FABRICS. 

VIII. GLASS, POTTERY, AND PORCELAIN. 

, IX. PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND PLASTIC ART. 

EE X. PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; and the Application 

V. THE MILITARY ART. of Machinery and Steam Power to Agriculture. 


London: Wa. S, Onk & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, fcap. 8vo. (600 pp.) 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


MENTAL, MORAL, and METAPHYSICAL. 


With numerous Quotations, 
By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


London and Glasgow: RicHarD GrirFin & Co. 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


E GENESIS: A Poem in Seven Books on 


the Creation. By EDWARD HOWARD, M.D. With 
Introduction by GEORGE GILFILLAN. ” a 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY, 
E THEORY of REASONING. Second 
Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
read before Literary and Philosophical Societies. 8vo. price 88. 6d. 
LETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 
HUMAN MIND. First Series. 8vo. price 8s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


On the Ist of NovEmBER will be issued, No. I. of a New and greatly Improved Edition of the INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE ; each subject having been carefully revised, and brought up to the latest discoveries and improvements 
in Science and Art. 


The work will also be embellished by many new Wood Engravings in the best style. 


In Weekly Numbers at 1}d., and Monthly Parts at 7d. To be completed in about 100 Numbers. The whole will 
form Two handsome Volumes. 


W. & R. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh. 


JAMES MADDEN, 
ORIENTAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
8, LEADENHALL-STREET, LONDON, 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING BOOKS. 








With Illustrations, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


I S M E E R; 
Or, SMYRNA AND ITS BRITISH HOSPITAL IN 1855. 
By A LADY. 


** We are sure a good book like the present will be welcomed in every family. It needs only to be pointed out to be 
widely read.”—Atlas. 

‘* We can strongly recommend the book to our readers. It is written throughout in an animated style.” 

Medical Gazette. 

* With this quotation we must bid adieu to ‘Ismeer.’ If our readers wish during this pleasant summer time for a 
book which shall read like a novel and yet contain real facts ofa most interesting kind; if they wish to know how bravely 
our poor soldiers bore their sufferings, and how bravely, too, a noble band of women overcame all that was repulsive, 
and ministered to their necessities, they will thank us for recommending this delightful volume. It is the work of a true- 
hearted woman. We hope that in the next edition of ‘ Ismeer’ she will no longer think it necessary to conceal her name.” 
“It isto be hoped that the book before us will prove an enduring memorial of the courage of English women.” 

Morning Chronicle. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


SYRIA AND THE SYRIANS. 
By GREGORY M. WORTABET, Beyroot, Syria. 


** These volumes contain a delightful narrative of a tour through the most interesting portion of the Turkish 
dominions. We scarcely know a book more worthy of being placed in the hands of youth as a guide and companion in 
acquiring a deep knowledge of the scenes recorded in Scripture; while his well-written description of the antiquities and 
beauties of Syria—and we may here especially mention his notice of Damascus and its neighbourhood—will delight the 
reader by the vivid pictures they give him of the attractiveness of the country.”—Morning Chronicle. 





The Second Edition, with much new matter on Russia, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT 
KHIVA, MOSCOW, AND ST. PETERSBURG, 


During the late Russian Invasion of Khiva, with some Account of the Court 
of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. 


By MAJOR JAMES ABBOTT, Bengal Artillery. 


“We have said enough and quoted enough to induce our readers to seek these highly entertaining volumes.” 
Nonconformist. 
**Tt has seldom fallen to our lot to read a more interesting narrative of personal adventure. Rarely, indeed, do we 
find an author whose constant presence, through almost the whole of two large volumes, is not only tolerable, but 
welcome.”—Economist, 





The Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


THE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF 
LEBANON. 


By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI, 


** One of the most delightful books on the East that we have read.”—Standard. sa 
** Often as Syria and its inhabitants have been described by English travellers, strangers and pilgrims in the land, we 
have now for the first time a more vivid picture, drawn by the graphic pencil of a native artist, and marked by the 
simplicity of truth, Both the Syrian and the English scenes possess the charm of novelty in manner, = and —s P 
uropean Times. 


XUM 





This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 6s. 
YPATIA ; or, NEW FOES WITH AN 
OLD FACE, By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 
Eversley. 
By the same Author, 

YEAST. Cheap Edition. 5s. 

The SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Cheap Edit. 2s. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS, Cheap Edit. 2s. 6d. 

London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 





“his day, Fourth Edition, revised, 2 volumes, 25. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Joun Srvarr 
MILL. 

By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 

TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d, 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, of Volume I., 15s. 


HYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHY- 

SIOLOGY of MAN. With numerous Original Illustrations. 

By R. B. TODD, M.D., F.R.8., an BOW MAN, F.R.S., of 

King’s College, London. Also, the Third Part,7s., and First Sec- 
tion of Part 1V.,7s. The Concluding Section is nearly ready. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





TURNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
A complete and Practical Guide to this beautiful Science, entitled 
HE HANDBOOK of TURNING, 


with numerous Plates. 
Price 78. 6d. bound and post free. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Conduit-street, October. 


N E WwW P O E M 5§ 
Published by Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the late A. J. 


HOLLINGWORTH. With the Life of the Author, and Por- 
trait. 8vo. 


TROUBLED DREAMS. By Joun Havr- 
LEIGH. 


VESTIGIA. By ONE oF THE MILLION. 

A SUMMER’S DAY DREAM By Tueta. 

The SHADOW of the YEW, and other 
POEMS. By NORMAN B. YONGE. 

The EMIGRANT’S REVERIE and DREAM. 

CARMAGNOLA: An Italian Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

The PARRICIDE: A Posthumous Rhapsody. 

FAR and NEAR: Translations and Originals. 
By ETA MAWR. 


SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, 
other POEMS. By S!EWART LOUKYER. 

IX POEMS by V. and other POEMS. By 
the Author of ‘ Paul Ferroll.’ 

A VOICE from the EAST; or, Scriptural 
Meditations. By Mrs. ST. JOHN. 

SACRED POEMS. By Sir R. Grant. With 
a Notice by LORD GLENELG. 

MAMMON’S MARRIAGE: A Poem, in Two 


Cantos. 


POETICAL TENTATIVES. By Lynn 
ERITH. 


POEMS. By Puirie CHAtoner. 
FIVE DRAMAS. By An ENGLISHMAN. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM. By Hooxkanir 
BEE. 


MORTIMER: A Tale. By W. G. SrarBuck. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S EVA, and other 
POEMS. 


** All the well-established results of intellectual and moral in- 
vestigation are the poet’s domain.”—Art. “ New Poets,” Hdinburgh 


and 


Now ready, 2s. post free, 
The YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT: A Few 
Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By AN OLDREVIEWER. 
. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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Now completed in 25 Volumes, demy 8vo. 
Beautifully bound in extra cloth, richly gilt and orna- 
mented, price 137. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Illustrated with upwards of 


TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ON STEEL, 


COMPRISING 


Landscapes after TURNER, WILKIE, STANFIELD, ROBERTS, &c.; 
Fancy Subjects after Lanpszer, FritH, WARD, PHILLIPS, 
Exmogs, Fasp, Horsizgy, &c.; and 
Portraits of the Historical Personages described in the 
Novels, after Sir Goprrey KnzLLer, Le Tocqvz, 
VANDYEE, ZUCCHERO, &¢. 





From the Spectator. 

“ Among the variety of forms in which these first 
of modern fictions have appeared, the present is un- 
doubtedly the best, sufficiently handsome to take a 
place in any library, yet not so expensive as to 
preclude the series from book-shelves of moderate 


means.” 
From the Scotsman. 


«“ This edition will rank hereafter as the standard 
edition. Its handscime yet compact form, its mode- 
rate price, and beautiful typography, being certain 
to secure for it general popularity.” 








SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
POETICAL WORKS, 


———= 


The following are the only Coprricut and CoMPLETE 


EDITIONS :— 
POETRY, 


Feap. 8vo., containing the LAY of the LAST MIN- 
STREL, MARMION, LADY of the LAKE, ROKEBY, 
and LORD of the ISLES, &c. Six Engravings, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 


POETRY, 


Crown 8vo., containing the LAY of the LAST MIN- 
STREL, MARMION, LADY of the LAKE, ROKEBY, 
and LORD of the ISLES, &c. Seven Engravings, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


POETICAL WORKS, 


Royal 8vo. 10s. 


POETICAL WORKS, 


Super-royal 8vo. 27 Engrayings, 18s. 


POETICAL WORKS, 


12 Engravings, 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 1U. 4s, 


POETICAL WORKS, 


24 Engravings, 12 vols. fcap. 8vo. 1/. 16s 


SEPARATE POEMS, 


Pocket Edition, each 1s. 6d. 


The public are cautioned against the spurious Editions 
exposed for sale, designated ‘Scott’s Poetical Works,’ 
‘Scott's Poetry,’ &c. These only contain a portion of the 
Poetry; and that portion very imperfect and incorrect. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
London : HOULSTON & STONEMAN ; 
and all Booksellers. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





ART and NATURE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By G.W. THORNBURY, Esq., Author of 
* Shakspeare’s England,’ ‘ The Monarchs of the Main,’ 
&e. 2 vols. 2ls. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By GEORGE LAVAL 
CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Years Governor of the 
House of Correction, at Coldbath Fields. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols. 2ls. 


THE OXONIAN in NORWAY; or, 
NOTES of EXCURSIONS in that COUNTRY. By 
the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. Dlustrations, 21s. 


LIFE of MARGUERITE D’ANGOU- 
LEME, Queen of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
From Original Sources. By Miss FREER. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations and 
DISCOVERIES during FOUR YEARS’ WANDERINGS 
in the WILDS of SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA, 4 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. wit 
Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, representing 
Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. 
Second Edition. 30s. bound. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENG- 
LISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A LADY VOLUNTEER. Szconp Epition. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. By 
THOMAS HOOD. 1 vol. with numerous TIllustra- 
tions by the Author. (In the press. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
EDGAR BARDON. ByW. Knighton, 


M.A., Author of ‘ The Private Life of an Eastern King,’ 
* Forest Life in Ceylon,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The story of E Bardon is in every way worthy of the 
author's reputation. It is a remarkable performance, distinguished 
for beauty and freshness of style, originality of conception and 
skilful construction. It is fall of exciting incidents, romantic 
situations, and graphic descriptions.”— Morning Po: tc 

“This novel is a very sensible and pleasant one.”— Examiner. 


Mr. ARLE. 2 vols. 21s. 


“Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
- Or bends with the remover to remoye.”—Shakspeare. 


OUT ON THE WORLD. By Henry 
OWGAN, LL.D. 3 vols. 


“The interest of the novel is kept up, from beginning to end, 
without the slightest intermission.”— Post. 

“The thoughts and observations in Dr. Owgan’s ‘Out on the 
World’ are of a fresh and racy kind, and very different from the 
generality of novels.”—Spectator. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE ; or, Paris and 
LONDON. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


“The book has among its merits the invaluable one of being 
thoroughly readable.”—Zxaminer. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 


_“** Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, vigorous sketches, both of 
life and scenery, which are dashed off with a freshness and vitality 
which the reader will feel to be charming. The pictures of Rome 


and of artist-life in Rome are especially good.”—A 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author 


of ‘ Tue Discipline or Lirg,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 


By Capt. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, R.N., C.B. 3 vy. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. By 


J. R. BESTE, Esq. Second Edition, 3 vols, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 


By the Author of ‘Tas Heap or THE Famity.’ 3 vols. 


2 vols. 


Also, in the Press, 


A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. GORE, 


entitled ‘ A LIFE’S LESSONS.’ 3 vols. 





GEO. ROUTLEDGE & C08 | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


/ 
5 
q 
2 
— 
PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) NEW GIS. 
TORICAL WORK: being the REIGN of the EMPEROR 
CHARLES the FIFTH, by WM. ROBERTSON: with im. 
portant Additions and a new Index, by W. H. PRESCOTT, 
Editions of the above are issued to correspond exactly with th 
previously published Works of Mr. Prescott, viz.:— 
The Library Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 242, 
The Cabinet Edition, ” 2 vols. post 8vo. 128, 
One Volume Edition, no Portrait, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 58. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. boards, 43. i 
” ” » Cloth, 58. 3 
The reign of Charles the Fifth is the intermediate link betwee} 
that of Philip the Romnt and Ferdinand and Isabella, and com. 


pletes an unbroken period of 150 years of Spanish annals. Thee 
volumes are published by arrangement with the Author. 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE, A NEW EDITION. 
In 4 vols. demy 8vo., price 30a. cloth extra, 


THE HISTORY of MODERN EU. 
ROPE, By WM. RUSSELL, LL.D. Continued tothe Pease 
of Paris in 1856. With a most compendious Index of th 
whole Work. 

In the continuation of this standard historical Work the autha 
has laboured zealously to give a full and faithful account of th 
period, fully explaining all matters requiring notice and comment, 















i 


A NEW BOY’S BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 
In feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth extra, 


THE CASTAWAYS; or, the Adven./ 
TURES of a FAMILY in the WILDS of AFRICA. By} 
ANNE BOWMAN, Author of * Esperanza.’ With Illustm 
tions by Harrison WEIR. 

The Author of * Esperanza,’ ‘Travels of Rolando,’ &c. has her 
roduced a charming original book of travel, interspersed with! 
taformation respecting nat’ history, and the manners and cus!) 
toms of the South Africans. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY.’ 


In feap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth extra, 


THE LANDMARKS ofthe HISTORY 


of GREECE. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, A.M. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOUIS’S SCHOOL DAYS.’ 
In feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth extra, 
SAXELFORD: a Story for the Young. 


By E. J. MAY, Author of ‘ Dashwood Priory,’ * Louis’s Scho 
Days,’ with Illustrations by Absolon. 


MISS METEYARD’S NEW WORK. 
In foap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 
LILIAN’S GOLDEN HOURS: : 


Story for Children ; with Illustrations by Absolon. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH’S Juvenili 


TALES. In feap. 8yo, price 38. 6d each, cloth extra, or witl) 
gilt edges, 43. 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S a TALES, illustrated b” 
el. a 
MORAL TALES, illustrated by Absolon. 


PARENT'S ASSISTANT, illustrated by Phiz. 
EARLY LESSONS, illustrated by B, Foster. 











Also, in royal 32mo. price 6d. each, cloth boards, 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’s Children’ 
STORIES, viz. :— ‘ 
THE FALSE KEY. : 
THE BRACELETS. 7 
WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. ¥ 
TARLTON, and FORGIVE AND FORGET. : 
LAZY LAURENCE, and THE WHITE PIGEON. [> 
THE BARRING OUT. 
THE ORPHANS, and OLD POZ. 
THE MIMIC, 
THE PURPLE JAR, &e. 
THE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT, &c. 
SIMPLE SUSAN. 
THE LITTLE MERCHANTS. 


Also, in feap. 8yo. price 1s. each, fancy boards, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH’S Fashion 
ABLE TALES, viz. :~ 
THE ABSENTEE. VIVIAN. 
MANGUVRING. ENNUL x 
Also, in small 16mo. price 1s, 6d. each, with Illustrations, | 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S FRANK, a 
ROSAMOND. 2 
HARRY AND LUCY. Fs 
The Copyright of most of the celebrated Juvenile Tales, &¢. | 
Miss Edgeworth having expired, George Routledge & Co. have pub 
lished New and Improved Cheap Editions, with large type a0! 
more Illustrations than the original ones. In ordering, the publi 
are riherefore desired to particularly specify ROUTLEDGE} 













London: GrorGE Rovuritepce & Co. Farringdon 
street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1856. 
‘REVIEWS 


The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Net- 
tesheim, Doctor and Knight, commonly-known 
as a Magician. By Henry Morley. “2 vols. 
Chapman & Hall, 


Tus, lovers.of. old Rome, as distinguished from 
the students of Roman history, have never cor- 
dially forgiven Niebuhr for the tricks which 
his antiquarian research played with the legends 
of the antique times. Students of romance will 
find it as hard to reconcile themselves to Mr. 
Morley’s Biography of Cornelius Agrippa: 
since, if there be a name suggesting magic with 
all its mysteries, and time and space overleapt 
by the constraining power of supernatural science, 
it is his. By his side the reputation of Cagliostro 
wears a tinsel Palais-Royal air. Who has not 
heard of Surrey and Fair Geraldine ?—of: the 
dread Abbot of Wiirzburg, Agrippa’s Gamaliel, 
with his spells and his shows and his science, 
mighty beyond the might of unspiritual man? 
—Are we to give up these old names and these 
old fames? and to make the surrender, too, in a 
day when superstition is almost as eager and as 
audacious as it was at the time when Judges 
burnt ill-favoured old women,—when sickly 
kings trembled in their palaces at the bare 
thought of a waxen image? It ‘seems so. At 
the very juncture when persons of sense and 
sensibility seem rushing into insanities stronger 
and stranger than those of the most barbarous 
and illiterate ages—here comes Mr. Morley to 
tell us that Cornelius Agrippa was no redoubt- 
able adept, no self-deluded conjuror,—but a 
mere speculative man of science (as men of 
science. were in his day), too learned to be 
endured by the monks of his time, and who, 
therefore, (as men of science have been ever 
since the days when authority was in the 
ascendant), wasto be denounced, misrepresented, 
branded as a pest, a heresy, an unholy thing— 
only fit for the axe and the faggot of purifica- 
tion. Sooth to say, the destruction of our roman- 
tic fancies has been accompanied by a heaviness 
which we have not found in Mr. Morley’s pre- 
vious essays. We do not doubt his facts+we 
cannot examine his readings,—but this third of 
his Lives of ancient and misrepresented Scho- 
lars is the dullest book of the three: We edtinot 
avoid fancying that there may have been more 
sifting, if mot suppression, here than in. the 
cases of Palissy and Cardan. It is hardly pos- 
sible to proceed with a task such as our Bio- 
grapher’s without the spirit and temper of the 
advocate gaining on the inquirer,—and the re- 
fusal to admit growing stronger. in proportion 
with the desire ‘to defend: ‘> But we ought, per- 
haps, to allow Mr. Morley to explain his own 
design, which this Life complétes.— 

“Tt was not intended,” he says in his Preface, 
“to produce an indefinite series of the Lives of 
Scholars ‘of | the! Sixteenth Century, but it was 
thought possible, by help of the free speech about 
themselves, comnion to men of ‘getiius‘ ‘in. that age, 
for the lives of three men to, be written, in whose 
histories there.might be shown, with a minuteness 
perhaps not unimportant to the student or uninter- 
esting to the miscellaneous reader, what the life of a 
scholar was in the time of the revival of learning and 
the reformation of the Church.” 


Variety, too, has been studied by out author 
in the choice of his scholar-subjects ;— 

“ Palissy ‘wds'a Frenchman, ‘with the vivacity, 
taste, and inventive power commonly held to be cha- 
racteristic of his nation; Cardan was an Italian; with 
Italian passions; but Agrippa was a contemplative 
German, According even to the vulgar notion, there- 
fore, they were characteristic men. Palissy was by 
birth a peasant; Cardan belonged''to the middle 












class; Agrippa was the son of noble parents, born to 
live & courtier’s life. All became scholars.” 

Let us now pass through the narrative,— 
which begins in Cologne, where “ Henry Cor- 
nelius.Agrippa von Nettesheim” was born on 
thé 14th of September 1486. That rough, rich, 
busy, picturesque city had, even then, the cha- 
racter which marks it so strongly at this day. 
It was a fit cradle for a man not of common 
mould.— 

“Then the town was not priest-ridden, but rode 
its priests. For nearly a thousand years priestcraft 
and handicraft have battled for predominance within 
its walls. Priestcraft expelled the Jews, banished 
the weavers, and gained thoroughly the mastery at 
last. But in the time of Cornelius Agrippa handi- 
craft was uppermost, and in sacred Cologne every 
trader and mechanic did his part in keeping watch 
on the archbishop.” 

The artizans and artists of the City of the 
Three Kings early won high repute: and as 
early as 
“1388 an university was established at Cologne, 
upon the model of the University of Paris. Theo- 
logy and scholastic philosophy were the chief studies 
cultivated in it, and they were taught in such a way 
as to win many scholars from abroad. Eight years 
afterwards, churchmen, nobles and traders were again 
contesting their respective claims, and blood was 
again shed in the streets, The nobles, assembled by 
night at a secret meeting, were surprised, and the 
final conquest of the trading class was in that way 
assured, Again, therefore, a new constitution was 
devised; and this was the constitution that continued 
still to be in force during the lifetime of Cornelius 
Agrippa.” 

The Von Nettesheims were nobles of Cologne; 
and as such are assumed by Mr. Morley as 
“likely in those days to be on more cordial 
terms with the archbishop than with the burgh- 
ers, and they were engaged directly in the 
service of the Emperor.”—The boy Cornelius 
became early an ardent student ;—his studies 
began in a period calculated especially to quicken 
his curiosity, since ‘he was born soon after the 
discovery of printing.” — 

* The first Cologne printer was Ulrich Zell, who 
began his labours in or about the year 1463. Between 
that year and the year 1500, the annals of typo- 
graphy contain the titles of as many as five hundred 
and thirty books, issued by him and by other print- 
ersin the town, but among tliese there are to be 
found only fourteen Latin classics, and there is not 
one volume of Greek. The other works consisted 
wholly of the writings of ascetics, scholastics, canon- 
ists, &c., including the works of Thomas Aquinas 
and of Albertus Magnus.” 

Cornelius had a turn from-his childhood for 

“the wonderful things written by magicians ’’: 
—but the circumstances of his birth and position 
brought him into a life and services more active 
than those of exclusively waiting on alembics 
or drawing out strange planetary calculations. 
He was sent out into the world to serve Maxi- 
milian the First of Germany, as a secretary— 
was employed when only twenty, by that Prince, 
in secret service, having as a linguist a rare 
capacity of making himself useful.—One of his 
errands was a mission “in company with a 
superior diplomatist,” to Paris. ‘* We know,” 
(to quote Mr. Morley) — 
“that he made himself while there the centre of a 
knot of students, members with him, as it will after- 
wards be seen, of a secret association of theosophists, 
and bent upon a wild and daring enterprise.” 

This enterprise was to mix themselves up in 
disturbances then ‘‘ rife’’ in Castile—to restore 
the’ Seiior de Gerona, who had~been ousted by 
revolt, to hisown domains. Further, the design 
of Cornelius— 

“seems to have included the mastering of Tarragon 
itself, and the maintenance of that stronghold against 
the people of the district.” 

Out of this adventure advantages were to be 





won for Emperor Maximilian; but the scheme 
shows more of the unscrupulous plotter than 
Mr. Morley would fain have us see in his hero. 
The adventure and its sequel are the most 
spirited and romantic portions of the young 
German scholar’s history, as here narrated. 
That it ended in imminent peril to those who 
undertook it, was only to be expected. The 
people of the district rose on the conspirators, 
and besieged them in a mountain fortress. They 
were reduced to sharp straits,—but the magi- 
cian’s wit proved sharp enough to extricate 
himself and comrades from the danger.— 

“ More formidable than the actual conflict was the 
famine consequent on their blockade. Perrot, the 
keeper of the fish-ponds, and erewhile the solitary 
occupant of that old tower among the rocks and 
marshes, taking cunning counsel with himself to help 
his guests and to get rid of them, explored with 
indefatigable zeal every cranny in the wall of rock 
by which they were surrounded. Clambering among 
the wastes, with feet accustomed to the difficulties 
of the mountain, he hoped that perchance he might 
be the discoverer of some route worthy, at least, to 
be tried by men who fled from an extremer peril. 
At length a devious and rugged way, by which un- 
conquerable obstacles of crag and chasm were 
avoided and the mountain top was to be reached, 
this friendly peasant found. Looking down from 
the heights he saw how, upon the other side, the 
mountain rose out of a lake, known to him as 
the Black Lake, which has an expanse of about four 
miles, and upon the farther shore of which his 
master’s abbey stood. Attempting next the difficult 
descent upon that other side, he boldly struck into 
a gorge by which the mountain snows had poured a 
torrent down. But Perrot, at the lake, was still far 
from the abbey; and, to men without a boat, the 
water was a barrier yet more impassable than the 
steep mountain. He retraced his way, therefore, and 
by sunset reached the tower, where an assembly of 
the garrison was held to hear the result of his ex- 
plorations. The judgment upon it, of course, was 
that escape was impossible, unless the boat could be 
obtained, of getting which there was no hope, unless 
a letter could be carried through the midst of the 
besiegers to the abbot’s hand. Now the besieging 
army of the peasants posted and kept constantly 
relieved strong guards upon every path into the 
valley, and allowed no person either to go in or pass 
out on any pretence whatever. Moreover, from the 
tower no path could be reached except by the one 
narrow lane across the marshes, barricaded as before 
described ; and to prevent a sally by the doomed 
band of conspirators, the outlet by this lane was the 
point best guarded, and, indeed, held by an over- 
whelming force. The perplexed conspirators, in 
council, saw no hope for themselves, except through 
any further help Perrot might furnish; him they 
besought accordingly, and he informed them that 
there was a way, known to himself only, by which 
the marshes could be forded; but that such know- 
ledge was in this case of no use, because, once across 
them, there were still guards posted upon every path 
out of the valley. Under these desperate circum- 
stances the ingenuity of young Agrippa was severely 
tested, and he justified the credit he had won for 
subtle wit. The keeper of the fish-ponds had a son, 
who was a shepherd-boy. Cornelius took this youth, 
disfigured him with stains of milk-thistle and juice 
of other herbs, befouled his skin and painted it with 
shocking spots to imitate the marks of leprosy, 
adjusted his hair into a filthy and unsightly bunch, 
dressed him in beggar’s clothes, and gave him a 
crooked branch for stick, within which there. was 
scooped a hollow nest for the concealment of the 
letter. Upon the boy so equipped—a dreadful pic- 
ture of the outcast leper—the leper’s bell was hung, 
his father seated him upon an ox, and, having led 
him during the darkness of the night across the 
marshes by the ford, deposited him before sunrise on 
dry ground, and left him. Stammering, as he went, 
petitions for alms, this boy walked without difficulty 
by a very broad road made for him among the 
peasantry. Even the guards set upon the paths 
regarded his approach with terror, and, instead ot 
stopping at their posts to question him, fled right 
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and left as from a snake that could destroy them 
with its evil eye, and flung alms to him from a 
distance. So the boy went upon his errand safely, 
and, returning next day at about the first watch of 
the night to the border of the marsh, announced his 
return by ringing of the bell. His father, on the 
bullock, crossed the ford to bring him in, and, as 
he came with the desired answer, there was great 


rejoicing by Cornelius and his companions. They 
spent the night in preparation for departure. To- 


wards dawn they covered their retreat by a demon- 
stration of their usual state of watchfulness and 
desperation, fired several guns, and gave other 
indications of their presence. This done, they set 
forth, in dead silence, carrying their baggage, and 
were guided by Perrot to the summit. There they 
lay gladly down among the stones to rest, while 
their guide descended on the other side and spread 
the preconcerted signal, a white cloth, upon a rock. 
When he returned, they ate the breakfast they had 
brought with them, all sitting with their eyes towards 
the lake. At about nine o’clock in the morning two 
fishermen’s barks were discerned, which hoisted a 
red flag, the abbot’s signal. Rejoicing at the sight 
of this, the escaped men fired off their guns in 
triumph from the mountain-top, a hint to the be- 
sieging peasantry of their departure, and, at the same 
time, a signal to the rescuers. Still following Perrot, 
they descended, along ways by him discovered, to 
the meadows bordering the lake, entered the boats, 
and before evening were safe under the abbot’s roof. 
The day of this escape was the 14th of August. 
They had been suffering siege, therefore, during 
almost two months in the mountain fastness.” 

We can hardly wonder that the master-spirit 
who contrived such a ‘night flitting’’ as this 
—one, moreover, who seems to have made no 
secret of his tendency towards occult studies— 
got a suspicious reputation among churchmen, 
since these have never been prone to admire 
any miracles and marvels save those that 
they have themselves concocted and carried 
out. In the very next chapter we are told of 
the young nobleman exchanging the sword 
for the gown of the Doctor of Divinity, — 
still endeavouring (as the fashion of those 
days ran) to win advancement by Court favour 
shown to his learning. The patroness whom 
he hoped to charm and attach to himself was 
Margaret of Austria, Maximilian’s daughter, 
and ‘mistress of Ddle and Burgundy,” — 
and the exercise by which this feat was to be 
accomplished was an exposition in orations of 
the book on the Mirific Word, by Reuchlin; 
a sage more than suspected of heresy, and of 
whose cabalistic studies Mr. Morley fairly in- 
troduces an elaborate sketch, in order to prove 
the really learned and religious intent of his 
hero, and to clear his character from ‘the defa- 
mation by which, when he lived, his spirit was 
tormented, and the hope of his existence miser- 
ably frustrated.” But the zeal of Agrippa’s 
apologist makes him a trifle too hard on the age 
and the men that persecuted the magician. 
That the men of art and science themselves 
played tricks in jest, we know well, as is shown 
in an anecdote here recorded of this same 
Reuchlin.— 

“He was detained once in an inn when it was 
raining very heavily, and of course had his book with 
him. The rain had driven into the common room a 
large number of country-people, who were making 
a great noise. To quiet them Reuchlin called for a 
piece of chalk, and drew with it a circle on the table 
before which he sat. Within the circle he then drew 
a cross, and also within it, on the right side of the 
cross, he placed with great solemnity a cup of 
water, on the left he stuck a knife upright. Then 
placing a book—doubtless a Hebrew one—within 
the mysterious circle, he began to read, and the 
rustics who had gathered round him, with their 
mouths agape, patiently waited for the consequence 
of all this conjuration. The result was that Reuchlin 
finished comfortably the chapter he was reading 
without being distressed even by a whisper of dis- 
turbance.” 


But that there were also tricks in earnest, 
played with their own sincerity, by the stu- 
dents of occult sciences (as they were called) 
in those days, what thinker can doubt that is 
conversant with the anecdotes of the times? 
There is, possibly, no more hideous record in 
any language than the well-known story of the 
false miracles wrought in the Dominican Convent 


| at Berne, by a knot of ecclesiastics anxious to 
| support their own doctrine with supernatural 





testimony. And yet the unveiling and un- 
frocking process undertaken by the denouncers 
of the false miracles could not be completed 
without the world being gravely assured that in 
the invention of their abominable devices the 
intriguing Dominicans were aided by the Evil 
One in person.—It is difficult to go through the 
elaborate outline of Cornelius Agrippa’s great 
work on ‘Occult Philosophy,’ here drawn out 
by Mr. Morley, and not to feel a conviction that 
its writer must have conceived himself a magi- 
cian in more than speculation. If such be the 
impression that will be received from the state- 
ment by every one short of an enthusiastic 
advocate, there is no want of charity,—only an 
acquiescence with the known laws of human 
nature—in conceiving how one so perpetually 
in search of home, power, and protection as 
Cornelius Agrippa may have leaned to his delu- 
sions occasionally, at the instance of some more 
ignorant person, anxious to behold marvels such 
as those that the scholar discoursed of.—If 
there was no more than theory in Cornelius 
Agrippa’s life, the wonder becomes almost 
greater than any of the mysteries which he put 
forth; if more than theory, his persecutors 
must not be visited with bitter and unmitigated 
censure. It is a hard exercise for the weak to 
determine when a strong man is toying,—when 
he is serious. 

It would fatigue, rather than edify, the 
general reader were we to illustrate what has 
been said by following the unsuccessful life of 
“the Magician” step by step, chasm by chasm, 
through his wanderings in Italy, England, and 
France ; and the more since many of these are 
glanced at rather than clearly exposed by Mr. 
Morley (a large portion being extracted from 
the adventurer’s letters),— possibly owing to 
slenderness of material, possibly owing to the 
biographer’s resolution to reject any testimony 
running counter to the line of argument adopted. 
But one episode from the life of the advocate 
and physician while he was at Metz may be 
given,—as not only picturesque of its kind, but 
as showing the strong side of Agrippa’s heresies, 
and himself as the defender of a victim of 
superstition. Metz was hardly a fit abode for 
one so learned and so liberal as he: it was a 
nest of Dominicans,—who were singularly cruel 
to Jews, harsh upon reformers, and merciless 
to any who were suspected of trafficking in 
witchcraft.— 


“At Vuoypy, a neighbouring village, to north- 
westward of Metz, on the other side of the Moselle, 
there lived a young woman, a poor man’s wife, whose 
mother had been burnt for a witch. This source of 
endless horror and distress to her, was also her own 
crime. As the mother had been, so, it was said, the 
daughter must be; and one night a crowd of rustics, 
who had been drinking together, broke into her 
house, dragged her with much ill-treatment from her 
bed, and locked her in a prison of their own inven- 
tion. There, without any authority whatever, they 
detained her until the chapter, moved by urgent re- 
presentations, brought her into the town for proper 
trial before the official of the Court of Metz. The 
rustics were allowed a certain time to decide whether 
they would accuse before the civil power, or 
denounce the woman to the Inquisition. On the 
appointed day eight scoundrels came forward as 
accusers; they were ordered to give prisoners as 
pledges of the good faith of their suit against the 





woman, and demurring to this, were allowed two 
days’ more reflection by advice of Nicolas Savin, 
the Inquisitor, who sat with the Judge. During 
those two days the Inquisitor received eggs, butter, 
and cakes, the Judge gold pieces; and when the 
case was next heard, the miserable woman was sent 
to Vuoypy, in the hands of her accusers, or of four 
of them, the other four having been rejected ag 
notorious ruffians. This was done suddenly, without 
the cognizance of Cornelius Agrippa, who had come 
manfully forward to protect the woman in her help- 
lessness, and had argued publicly as a jurisconsult, 
privately as a Christian, the illegality and immorality 
of previous proceedings. Especially he had opposed 
the right of the Dominican, Nicolas Savin, to exercise 
his office of Inquisitor, or sit beside the Judge. He 
had appeared in the court as advocate of the accused 
on that occasion when the cause was postponed for 
two days, had been reviled, he says, by ‘that bro- 
therkin (I err), that great, swollen, and fat brother, 
Nicolas Savin, of the Dominican Convent, Inqui- 
sitor,’ and threatened with a process against himself 
also, as favourer of heretics; he had been in that 
spirit turned out of court. On the same evening he 
wrote a letter to the Judge, showing the law in 
writing that he was not suffered to explain by word 
of mouth. For his being called a favourer of here- 
tics, ‘the rascally Inquisitor,’ he says, ‘as you may 
see by these his words, condemns the simple woman 
as a heretic, when the cause of action scarcely has 
been stated. * * He wrote to a corrupt judge, as we 
haveseen. The woman, given, on the next appointed 
day, into the power of her enemies, was dragged 
back by them to Vuoypy, beaten and insulted on the 
way. She was then thrown into a filthy place of 
durance—filthy it must have been to have been 
called in those days ‘ worse than penal ’—suffering 
under the injuries she had received, and -deprived of 
rest by night or day, while her accusers were at 
liberty, drinking and playing with their trenchers. 
After some days, John Leonard, the official of the 
court at Metz, gave hearing to the case in the village 
itself, which lay beyond the circle of his jurisdiction, 
Then the unhappy creature was proceeded against 
contrary to the tenor of the law, by a double suit at 
once, by civil action and by inquisition. Her advocate, 
Agrippa, being absent, her husband not permitted 
access to the place of trial, lest he should interpose 
objection or appeal, ‘ by the advice,’ says Cornelius, 
writing an account of the case to his friend Cantiun- 
cula, at Basle—‘ by the advice of that great bloated 
and fat brute, the Inquisitor, more cruel than the 
very executioner, the poor little woman, by virtue of 
the before-named stupid book (the ‘ Malleus Malefi- 
carum’), was exposed to the question under torture, 
But at last the civil magistrate himself, and those 
who were appointed questioners and censors, having 
gone away smitten with horror at the savage spec- 
tacle, the woman was left in the hands of the execu- 
tioner and that Inquisitor, only her accusers and 
enemies being present, but the judge and censors 
absent, and among these she was then racked with 
atrocious torments. Carried back to her dungeon, 
at the hands of her enemies she suffered more ill- 
treatment, and was iniquitously deprived of her 
appointed food and water. At length, the iniquity 
becoming known, she was brought back to Metz, by 
order of the chapter.’ By a strange chance it hap- 
pened that the unjust judge, John Leonard, had 
fallen sick, and was haunted by the tortured woman’s 
agonies upon his death-bed. He expressed horror at 
Savin’s cruelty, and sent a special messenger to the 
chapter, pleading for the victim with the eloquence 
of his remorse, and to the Inquisitor Savin he sent, 
by the hands of a notary, his written judgment that 
the woman was innocent, or, if suspected, that she 
was purged of offence by her late sufferings, and by 
all means to be set free. But she was not set free. 
Nicolas Savin took the writing addressed to him by 
the dying judge, as an admission of his jurisdiction, 
and demanded that the miserable woman be delivered 
up to him to be exposed to a most searching torture, 
and then burnt. Cornelius was indefatigable, and 
Louisa had reason to love her husband for the noble 
energy with which he spent his days in working all 
the powers of the law, seeking out witnesses, and by 
public and by private pleading, ever active in a work 
of mercy, careless of the ruin it might bring to his 
own worldly reputation. To the successor of the 
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deceased magistrate, as soon as he was appointed, 
Cornelius sent an appeal.” 
This letter—couched in the most fiery lan- 
uage that generous indignation could use— 
Sid its work.— 

“ Cornelius Agrippa won his cause. He brought 
the Inquisitor into discredit and made of him a by- 
word for a little time. The chapter excluded him 
from jurisdiction in the case, the woman received 
absolution from the vicar of the church at Metz, and 
her enemies were fined a hundred francs for unjust 
accusation of the innocent.” 

After such a victory it was impossible that 
the champion could remain on the spot where 
he had conquered.— 

“ * He was hunted from this town,’ say the Bene- 
dictine monks, who wrote a copious history of Metz, 
—‘ he was hunted from this town in 1520.’ ” 

May it not have been one or two experiences 
such as these—opening the mind of a good and 
learned man to the peril attending the remote 
and visionary studies which he had embraced 
so eagerly as a young scholar—which found 
unconscious expression at a later period of “the 
Magician’s Life’’ in his ‘ Book on the Vanity of 
Sciences and Arts ’?—Mr. Morley well calls it 
a bitter jest; to us, so far as the sketch given 
here enables us to judge, there seems in it a tone 
likewise of bitter earnest,—an echo of Balaam’s 
prophecy, forced from him in defiance of his 
inclination. Sad, in truth, was the life in the 
course of which this bitterness (however it be 
esteemed) had been distilled. Let him have 
been merely sage, or one-half sorcerer, Corne- 
lius Agrippa had warm human feelings. Thrice 
married, twice widowed (divorced from his 
third wife)—his letters, insomuch as they ad- 
vert to his domestic relations, are always true 
and charming. In one respect, moreover, he 
justified the popular superstition concerning 
magicians and others who “‘know what they 
should not have known,” which is, that their 
fortunes fail to thrive. He was always seeking 
protection, often, apparently, within sight of 
the port of Prosperity; but the doom of learning 
during a dark time (and, it may be, of somewhat 
more) pursued him. He was hunted from city to 
city—from country to country—from contro- 
versy to controversy—and died an unprosperous 
and weary man, at Dauphiné, on his way to 
Lyons, “‘ aged forty-nine.” — 

“The people [says Mr. Morley] were instructed 
very shortly afterwards with a minute account of the 
magician’s death, which I will give as it is to be 
found in the works of a contemporary. It was an 
unlucky coincidence, perhaps, that Agrippa really 
had a little black dog, called Monsieur, among his 
pets. Simon the Magician, Sylvester, Dr. Faustus, 
Bragandin of Venice, all had dogs. Cornelius 
Agrippa had one. He would remain for a whole 
week together working in his study, having for com- 
panion the pet dog, which he suffered to sit on his 
table, or run loose among his papers. ‘ Wierus,’ 
Delrio says, ‘denies its having been a devil, as others 
more truly affirm.’ We have accepted one state- 
ment of the manner of Agrippa’s death; let us now 
hear what is more truly affirmed by the grave priest 
and learned traveller, M. Thevet: ¢ At last, having 
betaken himself to Lyons, very wretched, and de- 
prived of his faculties, he tried all the means that 
he could to live, waving, as dexterously as he could, 
the end of his stick, and yet gained so little, that he 
died in a miserable inn, disgraced and abhorred 
before all the world, which detested him as an 
accursed and execrable magician, because he always 
carried about with him as his companion a devil in 
the figure of a dog, from whose neck, when he felt 
death approaching, he removed the collar, figured all 
over with magic characters, and afterwards, being in 
a half-mad state, he drove it from him with these 
words: “Go, vile beast, by whom I am brought 
utterly to perdition.” And afterwards this dog, 
which had been so familiar with him, and been his 
assiduous companion in his travels, was no more 
seen; because, after the command Agrippa gave 





him, he began to run towards the Saéne, where he 
leapt in, and never came out thence, for which reason 
it is judged that he was drowned there.’ ” 

So ends a story as sad as has been often told, 
—whether we accept this narrative as a quit- 
tance in full, or admit the fancy, which need 
not once again be propounded to the reader of 
this last of Mr. Morley’s biographies of singular 
scholars, 





Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. 
By the late S. T. Coleridge. 4 List of all 
the MS. Emendations in Mr. Collier’s Folio, 
1632; and an Introductory Preface. By J. 
Payne Collier, Esq. Chapman & Hall. 

HERE are three distinct claims on the reader’s 

attention ; but why the Lectures of Coleridge, 

the Emendations of the Folio, and the contro- 
versial and anecdotical Preface, which fills about 
half the volume, should have been bound to- 
gether we are at a loss to conjecture; and can 
only suppose that Mr. Collier has taken a hint 
from Coleridge, who, it appears, in some merry 
mood, was pleased to discourse on the singular 
manner in which the number three triumphed 
everywhere and in everything; and then 
favoured his friendly listeners with a page and 
a half of illustrations, such as they are :—thus, 
said Coleridge, there are three archangels— 
three religions—three great prophets—three 
lights of the physical world—three natural ele- 
ments—three colours in nature—three forms of 
government—three estates in England, King, 

Lords, and Commons—three styles of architec- 

ture—three great painters—three great sculptors 

—three great satirical characters—three remark- 

able prose sentences! and so on,—to which we 

may now add, Mr. Collier’s three Essays under 
one cover. 

Mr. Collier’s volume will have especial in- 
terest for many persons. The ‘Notes and 
Emendations”’ from the remarkable Folio will 
be acceptable to all. Few persons are aware of 
the extent, abroad and at home, to which dis- 
cussion on the subject has been carried. The 
Atheneum has offered its opinion, and need not 
enter again on the vexed question; but consi- 
dering how personally and angrily Mr. Collier 
has been attacked, we may allow him to show 
that his adversaries are not quite consistent. 

Thus Mr. Singer— 

“ Who denounced most, if not all, of the correc- 
tions as undeserving a moment’s consideration, as 
vulgar, stupid, imbecile, ignorant, spurious, with a 
thousand other derogatory epithets, has been com- 
pelled to print in the text of his new edition of 
Shakespeare the very words which, in the inconside- 
rateness of his animosity, he utterly rejected. * * A 
single example shall suffice, and that from the comedy 
which has first opened to my hand—‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.’ From this drama alone I might select various 
other instances, where the text of the corrected folio, 
1632, is accepted, but I confine myself to one. It 
occurs in Act V., Scene 2, where the Princess has 
just received news of the death of her father: when 
the King addresses himself to her, she replies, as 
the text has stood from the year 1598 to our own 
day, I understand you not: my griefs are double. 

Those who take the pains to refer to Mr. Singer’s 

pamphlet against me and my folio 1632, will see with 

what scorn and ridicule he treats the proposed emen- 

dation, which properly shows that the Princess did 

not understand the King, because, naturally enough, 

her griefs had deadened her faculties ; 

I understand you not: my griefs are dull. 
According to Mr. Singer nothing could be more ab- 
surd than the substitution of ‘dull’ for double, which 
I advocated mainly on the ground that the scribe or 
compositor had misheard the right word, and had 
written or printed the wrong one. Mr. Singer had 
some theory of his own about griefs seeing ‘ double,’ 
and therefore he condemned the correction in my 
folio 1632 as not only uncalled for, but inadmissible. 





What is the result? That he has adopted into his 
text the very word he had expunged with indignant 
disdain, and the line now actually stands thus printed 
in his edition of 1856, Vol. IL, p. 312:— 

I understand you not: my griefs are dull. 
So much for this editor's horror at the proposed in- 
novation, * * It is however but bare justice, when 
he does resort to the MS. annotator, to quote him 
correctly, and not to charge him with blunders he 
never committed. The old worthy has had imputa- 
tions of ignorance and incompetence more than 
enough cast upon him, without the addition of what 
his opponents derive from their own imaginations. 
Again I take only a single instance, and again I go 
no farther than the play before me, ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost’—the same Act, and the same scene in which 
Mr. Singer has been obliged to swallow the leek ¢ dull,’ 
instead of his own favourite double. The following 
line is there met with :— 

As love is full of unbefitting strains ; 

which the old corréctor tells us to read thus naturally, 

As love is full of unbefitting strangeness, ° 
the scribe, or compositor, having misheard ‘ strains’ 
for strangeness. What is Mr. Singer’s note? This, 
—‘ Here again, the corrector of Mr. Collier's folio 
would change strains for strayings.’ Certainly not: 
Mr. Collier's folio proposed no such nonsense ; but 
‘straying’ does occur just below for strange, and 
that alteration in my folio 1632 Mr. Singer adopts, 
though he says not a word to show from whence he 
obtained it. * * Sir Nathaniel, speaking of Costard, 
says: : 
So were there a patch set on learning, to sce him in a school. 
Thus the passage is printed, not only ‘in the old 
copy’ as Mr. Singer remarks ; but in every old copy, 
quarto and folio, and, as far as I know, in every new 
copy from the time of Rowe to our own day. The 
corrector of the folio 1632 tells us, that for ‘to see 
him in a school’ we ought to read, ‘to se¢ him ina 
school:’ the emendation is inevitable ; 
So were there a patch set on learning, to set himin a school. 
Mr. Singer felt that it was inevitable, and therefore 
he prints, ‘to set him in a school;’ but although, in 
the preceding note, he talks of the ‘absurd attempt’ 
of the old corrector ‘ to throw the whole speech into 
rhyme,’ and therefore must have known that the old 
corrector’s emendation was set for ‘see,’ he never has 
the candour to state that he had obtained it from the 
annotated folio 1632; he simply observes that ‘the 
equivoque rendered the change necessary.’ To be 
sure it did; but neither Mr. Singer, nor, I believe, 
anybody else during the last hundred and fifty years, 
saw that necessity until it was pointed out by the old 
corrector. * * I might adduce evidence of the 
same kind from the beginning to the end of this 
comedy, but I am afraid of tiring the reader. I will 
only just ask from whence did Mr. Singer obtain 
them in the eighth line of Rosalind’s last speech, if 
not from the corrected folio 16322 Yet, what is his 
note upon altering ‘then’ to them? Merely this, 
‘The folios misprint then for them.’ Not only do the 
folios misprint ‘ then’ for them, but the quarto 1598 
has the same blunder, as Mr. Singer must have known, 
unless he were indeed wofully disqualified for his 
task. Yet he leads people to suppose that ‘ then’ is 
a misprint only in the folios, and goes on to borrow (I 
use no harsher word) the emendation, which he knows 
is in the corrected folio 1632, because he has just re- 
ferred to it in another note on the same page, sup- 
pressing the fact, that the emendation had never been 
hinted at, until he saw it in my volume of ‘ Notes 
and Emendations.’” 

In America the discussion has been carried 
on as actively as in this country, and Mr. Collier 
observes :— 

“ My volume of ‘ Notes and Emendations’ has, I 
understand, been more than once reprinted there, in 
a cheap form ; and it has, as might be expected, 
stirred up antagonists, some temperate, others almost 
furious at the proposed innovations. What is the 
result? Why, cven the most determined opponent 
is obliged to acknowledge that a hundred and seven- 
teen emendations cannot possibly be resisted: they 
are in themselves so conclusive and self-evident, that 
they must, he owns, of necessity become part of the 
text of Shakespeare. I have no ground for complaint 
at this decision: I may think that many more than 
a hundred and seventeen improvements of the 
mis-represented language of the poet ought to 
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be admitted; but I am content, for argument’s sake, 
to take it, that the old annotator of my folio 1632 | 
has furnished only a hundred and seventeen emen- 
dations that must inevitably be adopted. Show me | 
the annotator, or the whole body of annotators from 
Rowe down to Collier, of whom it can be truly 
affirmed, that they have afforded a hundred and 
seventeen instances of improvement in the text of | 
Shakespeare, so indubitable and so important, that | 
no edition can hereafter be printed without them. 
We may venture to predict that Mr. Singer's Shake- 
speare, at the rate at which he has hitherto inserted 
them, will contain many more than a hundred and 
seventeen emendations from my folio 1632, however | 
averse he may be to admit them, or their excellence; 
and if I bring forward a book which contains a 
hundred and seventeen admirable changes, beyond 
all that the editors have done for Shakespeare during 
the last hundred and fifty years, is not an important | 
benefit conferred upon the literature of our country ? 
Was it not worth all the dust that has been raised 
about it, even if it had been ‘the dust of Ophir,’ 
instead of the dogmatical dust of doughty dis- 
putants ?” 

The Coleridge Lectures are a somewhat deli- 
cate subject. Notes or abstracts of Coleridge’s 
Lectures on Shakspeare have been already 
published; but Coleridge’s Lectures were never 
twice alike. In a letter to a friend he himself | 
observed.— 

“ Permit me to remove a very natural, indeed 
almost inevitable, mistake relative to my lectures: 
namely, that I have them, or that the Lectures of | 
one place or season are in any way repeated in 
another ; * * and those who have attended me for 
any two seasons successively will bear witness that 
the Lecture given at the London Philosophical 
Society, on the ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ for instance, 
was as different from that given at the Crown and 
Anchor as if they had been by two individuals who, 
without any communication with each other, had 
only mastered the same principles of philosophic | 
criticism.” 

The publication, however, to which we have 
referred, though edited by Coleridge’s daughter, | 
is, in some respects, of the same character as | 
this by Mr. Collier. It consists, we are told, of | 
notes either written in Coleridge’s own hand, | 
“or taken down by others from his Lectures.” | 
By whom taken down we are not informed, and | 
yet the age and the ability of the reporter are | 
questionsofimportance. Mr. Collier, itis obvious, | 
must have been a very young man in 1811, | 
when these Lectures were delivered. He must 
have tried a sort of ‘“’prentice hand” as a 
reporter on that occasion. He might, indeed, 
even so early, have been able literally and 
mechanically to have followed the lecturer; 
but to condense and abridge and do justice 
to Coleridge seems to us beyond the power 
of so young aman; and this opinion is strength- 
ened by observing that the Lectures given 
at the greatest length are by far the best. 
In proof of the extent to which condensation 
was attempted, we may observe that the first 
two Lectures, as here reported, would not have 
occupied more than a quarter of an hour each 
in delivery. However, take them for what 
they are and they will be acceptable. The 
= osophical abstracts heretofore published will 

ere often find their development or suggest 
it; on ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ on ‘The Tempest,’ 
and some others, the lecturer lingers lovingly 
over his subject, as Coleridge was sure to do; 
and the thoughtful will find apt illustration of 
his general argument. Here is a beautiful 
passage in proof.— 

“If a doubt could ever be entertained whether 
Shakespeare was a great poet, acting upon laws 
arising out of his own nature, and not without law, as 
has sometimes been idly asserted, that doubt must 
be removed by the character of Ariel. The very first 
words uttered by this being introduce the spirit, not 
as an angel, above man; not a gnome, or a fiend, 
below man; but while the poet gives him the faculties 





| tively. 


and the advantages of reasoz, he divests him of all 
mortal character, not positively, it is true, but nega- 
In air he lives, from air he derives his being, 
in air he acts; and all his colours and properties 
seem to have been obtained from the rainbow and the 
skies. There is nothing about Ariel that cannot be 
conceived to exist either at sunrise or at sunset: 
hence all that belongs to Ariel belongs to the delight 
the mind is capable of receiving from the most lovely 
external appearances. His answers to Prospero are 
directly to the question, and nothing beyond; or 
where he expatiates, which is not unfrequently, it is 


| to himself and upon his own delights, or upon the 


unnatural situation in which he is placed, though 
under a kindly power and to good ends. Shake- 
speare has properly made Ariel's very first speech 
characteristic of him. After he has described the 
manner in which he had raised the storm and pro- 
duced its harmless consequences, we find that Ariel 
is discontented—that he has been freed, it is true, 
from a cruel confinement, but still that he is bound 


| to obey Prospero and to execute any commands 


imposed upon him. We feel that such a state of 
bondage is almost unnatural to him, yet we see that 
it is delightful for him to be so employed. It is as 
if we were to command one of the winds in a different 
direction to that which nature dictates, or one of the 
waves, now rising and now sinking, to recede before 
it bursts upon the shore: such is the feeling we 
experience, when we learn that a being like Ariel is 
commanded to fulfil any mortal behest. When, 
however, Shakespeare contrasts the -treatment of 
Ariel by Prospero with that of Sycorax, we are sen- 
sible that the liberated spirit ought to be grateful, 
and Ariel does feel and acknowledge the obligation; 
he immediately assumes the airy being, with a mind 
so elastically correspondent, that when once a feeling 
has passed from it, not a trace is left behind. Is 
there anything in nature from which Shakespeare 
caught the idea of this delicate and delightful being, 
with such child-like simplicity, yet with such preter- 
natural powers? He is neither born of heaven, nor 
of earth; but as it were, between both, like a May- 
blossom kept suspended in air by the fanning breeze, 
which prevents it from falling to the ground, and 
only finally, and by compulsion touching earth. 
This reluctance of the Sylph to be under the com- 
mand even of Prospero is kept up through the whole 
play, and in the exercise of his admirable judgment 
Shakespeare has availed himself of it,in order to give 
Ariel an interest in the event, looking forward to that 
moment when he was to gain his last and only re- 
ward—simple and eternal liberty. Another instance 
of admirable judgment and excellent preparation is 
to be found in the creature contrasted with Ariel— 
Caliban; who is described in such a manner by 
Prospero, as to lead us to expect the appearance of 
a foul, unnatural monster. He is not seen at once: 
his voice is heard; this is the preparation; he was 
too offensive to be seen first in all his deformity, and 
in nature we do not receive so much disgust from 
sound as from sight. After we have heard Caliban’s 
voice he does not enter, until Ariel has entered like 
awater-nymph. All the strength of contrast is thus 
acquired without any of the shock of abruptness, or 
of that unpleasant sensation, which we experience 
when the object presented is in any way hateful to 
our vision. The character of Caliban is wonderfully 
conceived: he isa sort of creature of the: earth, as 
Ariel is a sort of creature of the air. He partakes of 
the qualities of the brute, but is distinguished from 
brutes in two ways:—by having mere understanding 
without moral reason; and by not possessing the in- 
stincts which pertain to absolute animals. Still, 
Caliban is in some respects a noble being: the poet 
has raised him far above contempt: he is a man in 
the sense of the imagination: all the images he uses 
are drawn from nature, and are highly poetical; they 
fit in with the images of Ariel. Caliban gives us 
images from the earth, Ariel images from the air. 
Caliban talks of the difficulty of finding fresh water, 
of the situation of morasses, and of other cireum- 
stances which even brute instinct, without reason, 
could comprehend. No mean figure is employed, 
no mean passion displayed, beyond animal passion, 
and repugnance to command.” 

We may hereafter give further illustrations 
from these Lectures, but must now turn to the 
Preface. In this, again, Coleridge figures pro- 





minently, for he was a visitor at Mr. Collier’s 
father’s house, and the son often met him at 
Charles Lamb’s in the Temple. Here is Cole- 
ridge’s opinion as to the order in which Shak- 
speare’s plays were written.— 

“ Although Malone had collected a great many 
external particulars regarding the age of each play, 
they were all, in Coleridge’s mind, much less satis. 
factory than the knowledge to be obtained from 
internal evidence. If he were to adopt any theory 
upon the subject, it would rather be physiological 
and pathological than chronological. There appeared 
to be three stages in Shakespeare’s genius; it did not 
seem as if in the outset he thought his ability of a 
dramatic kind, excepting perhaps as an actor, in 
which, like many others, he had been somewhat 
mistaken, though by no means so much as it was 
the custom to believe. Hence his two poems, 
‘Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece,’ both of a narra- 
tive character, which must have been written very 
early: the first, at all events, must have been pro- 
duced in the country, amid country scenes, sights, 
and employments; but the last had more the air of 
a city, and of society. With regard to his dramas, 
they might easily be placed. in groups. 


audiences by its scenes of blood and horror—to our 
ears shocking and disgusting. This was the fashion 
of plays in Shakespeare’s youth; but the taste, if 
such indeed it were, soon disappeared, as it was sure 
to do with a man of his character of mind; and then 
followed, probably, that beautiful love-poem ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and ‘Love's Labour’s Lost,’ made up 
entirely of the same passion. These might be suc- 
ceeded by ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’ not an 
agreeable story, but still full of love; and by ‘As 
You Like It,’ not Shakespeare's invention as to plot, 
but entirely his own as to dialogue, with all the 
vivacity of wit and the elasticity of youth and animal 
spirits. No man, even in the middle period of life, 
he thought, could have produced it. ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ and ‘Twelfth Night’ hardly ap- 
peared to belong to the complete maturity of his 
genius: Shakespeare was then ripening. his powers 
for such works as ‘ Troilus and Cressida, ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
‘ Julius Cesar,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ and ‘Othello.’ Cole- 
ridge professed that he could not yet make up his 
mind to assign a period to ‘The Merchant of Venice, 
to ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ nor to ‘ Measure for 
Measure’; but he was convinced that ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Lear,’ ‘The 
Tempest,’ and ‘ The Winter's Tale,’ were late pro- 
ductions,—especially ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ These 
belonged to the third group. When asked what he 
would do with the historical plays, he replied that 
he was much at a loss, Historical plays had been 
written and acted before Shakespeare took up those 
subjects; and there was no doubt whatever that his 
contributions to the three parts of Henry VI. were 
very small; indeed he doubted, in opposition. to 
Malone, whether he had had anything to do with 
the first part of Henry VI.: if he had, it must have 
been extremely early in his career. ‘ Richard II, 
and ‘Richard III.’—noble plays, and the finest 
specimens of their kind—must have preceded the 
two parts of ‘Henry IV.’; and ‘Henry VIII.’ was 
decidedly a late play. Dramas of this description 
ought to be treated by themselves; they were neither 
tragedy nor comedy, and yet at times both. Though 
far from accurate as to events, in point of character 
they were the essential truth of history. ‘ Let no 
man (said Coleridge) blame his son for learning 
history from Shakespeare.’ ” 

Coleridge had a low opinion of Campbell and 
Scott and Southey as poets; neither, he said, 
‘“‘ would, by their poetry, survive much beyond 
the day when they lived and wrote,’’— 

“JT would rather have written one simile by Burns, 


Like snow that falls upon a river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever— + 


than all the poetry that his countryman Scott—as 
far as I am yet able to form an estimate—is likely 
to produce.” 

On another occasion the name of Samuel 
Rogers was mentioned, and a question arose as 





+ Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever.—Burns. 
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‘Titus | 
Andronicus’ would, in some sort, stand alone, be- | 
cause it was obviously intended to excite vulgar 
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to how far he was entitled to rank as a 


et.— 

i My father [says Mr. Collier] produced a copy of 
«The Pleasures of Memory,’ which its author had 
given to him many years ago, before the termination 
of their intimacy, which termination proceeded mainly 
on the ground that my father seconded the wishes 
of one of my mother’s sisters, that Rogers should not 
pay his addresses to her. At that date he was look- 
ing out for a wife, but, for reasons it is needless to 
assign, did not meet with encouragement. I was 
then much too young to know anything about the 
matter; but, though pecuniary affuirs might have had 
something to do with the estrangement, I have been 
always told that the acquaintance ceased, because my 
father had taken very gentle measures to keep an un- 
welcome suitor at a distance. At an earlier period 
Rogers and my father were on such friendly terms, 
that when the latter went to Spain, a continual cor- 
respondence was kept up between them, one writing 
the news from Madrid, Seville, or Barcelona, and the 
other the intelligence public and private from London, 
where Rogers unwillingly remained, a clerk in his 
father’s banking-house. Some of these letters I 
have seen and read. My father had known Rogers 
almost from boyhood, and stated that the love of 
poetry, and the desire to write it, were not of early 
growth in him: he was nearly thirty when ‘The 
Pleasures of Memory’ was published. Hazlitt con- 
tended that there was ‘a finical finish’ (his own words) 
about the lines, which made them read like the 
composition of a mature period; and he added his 
conviction that they were produced with much labour 
and toil, and afterwards polished with painful industry. 
Such was indisputably the fact ; and it was generally 
declared that no free and flowing poet could write so 
neat and formal a hand: it was fit for a banker's 
clerk, who was afterwards to become a_ banker. 
Coleridge dwelt upon the harmony and sweetness of 
many of the couplets, and was willing to put the 
versification about on a par with Goldsmith's ‘ Tra- 
veller." Hazlitt, on the other hand, protested against 
Rogers being reckoned a poet at all: he was a 
banker; he had been born a banker, bred a banker, 
and a banker he must remain ; if he were a poet, he 
was certainly a poet sui generis. ‘ Aye, sui generous 
(stuttered Lamb, in his cheerful jocular way, looking 
at everything on the sunny and most agreeable side), 
Rogers is not like Catiline, sui profusus, any more 
than he is alient appetens, but he is sui generous, and 
I believe that few deserving people make appeals to 
him in vain.’” 

Wordsworth appears at these meetings, not 
frequently or prominently, but always in cha- 
racter.— 

“JT pressed him [says Mr. Collier] as to which of 
his own poems he liked best, but I could not obtain 
any satisfactory answer, beyond his saying that he 
liked many of them best, according to the class and 
character of each—each in its separate department. 
He laid it down, that Dryden was the finest writer of 
couplets, Spenser of stanzas, and Milton of blank 
verse ; yet Pope was a more finished and polished 
versifier than Dryden, and some of Thomson’s stanzas 
in the ‘Castle of Indolence’ were quite equal to 
Spenser. He was strong in his admiration of Dyer’s 
‘Fleece,’ a poem I had not read; and I was rather 
surprised to hear him speak so well of the earlier 
portion of Beattie’s ‘Minstrel,’ not so much for 
originality of thought, as for the skilful manner in 
which he had employed the nine-line stanza. Words- 
worth seemed to be endeavouring to direct my taste 
towards the best models in our language. He after- 
wards spoke of his own poem, ‘ The Cuckoo,’ with 
such warm praise as to make it evident to me that, 
if he did not consider it his best of its kind, it was a 
favourite with him, especially the opening: 

O, blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O cyeckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 
Everybody must admit the justice of the thought; 
and Wordsworth added, that the merit did not so 
much consist in that thought, which must be familiar 
to all, but in the power of recording what struck all 
as true, but what had never before been remarked 
upon ; the Cuckoo was always heard, but never seen, 
and therefore poetically termed ‘a wandering voice.’ 
I mentioned that I had several times seen the cuckoo, 














but Wordsworth observed that that made no differ- 
ence as to the general accuracy. It was hinted that 
the same might be said of the owl: as the cuckoo 
was heard and never seen in the day, so the owl was 
heard and never seen in the night. Wordsworth 
seemed to think this remark hypercritical, but was 
willing to admit that it was, to a certain extent, true 
of the owl: it was also a voice, but not ‘a wandering 
voice,’ since, when it hooted at night, it was invariabiy 
stationary.” 

We must, however, conclude, at least for the 
resent, with a characteristic anecdote of some 
iterary interest. In or about 1817 Coleridge 

was to deliver another course of Lectures, and 
both Wordsworth and Lamb wrote to Mr. 
Collier on the subject.— 

** Wednesday. 

“ My dear Sir,—Coleridge, to whom all but certain 
reviewers wish well, intends to try the effect of an- 
other course of Lectures in London on Poetry gene- 
rally, and on Shakespeare’s Poetry particularly. He 
gained some money and reputation by his last effort 
of the kind, which was, indeed, to him no effort, 
since his thoughts as well as his words flow sponta- 
neously. He talks as a bird sings, as if he could not 
help it: it is his nature. He is now far from well 
in body or spirits: the former is suffering from 
various causes, and the latter from depression. No 
man ever deserved to have fewer enemies, yet, as he 
thinks and says, no man has more, or more virulent. 
You have long been among his friends; and as far as 
you can go, you will no doubt prove it on this as on 
other occasions. We are all anxious on his account. 
He means to call upon you himself, or write from 
liighgate, where he now is. 

“ Yours sincerely, W. Worpswortn.” 

In consequence, Mr. Collier applied for a 
ticket, and Coleridge sent one “neither signed 
nor sealed’’! On being informed of the blunder, 
Coleridge wrote the following note :— 

“ Dear Sir,—If you knew but half the perplexities 
with which (thank God! as one sinned against, not 
sinning) I have been thorned and embrangled, you 
would rather wonder that I retained any presence of 
mind at all, than that I should have blundered in 
sending you an unsigned, unsealed ticket. Precious 
fellows, these gentry, the Reverend C * * * and his 
comrades are! Contrary to the most solemn promise 
made in the presence of Mr. G * * * and Dr.C * * *, 
they have sent into the world an Essay which cost 
me four months’ incessant labour, and which I valued 
more than all my other prose writings taken collec- 
tively, so bedeviled, so interpolated and topsy-turvied 
—so utterly unlike my principles, or, from endless 
contradictions, any principles at all, that it would be 
hard to decide, whether it is, in its present state, 
more discreditable to me as a man of letters, or dis- 
honourable to me as an honest man; and, on my 
demanding my MSS. (C * * * knowing, after his 
engagement, I had destroyed my fragmentary foul 
copies), I received the modest reply, that they had 
purchased the goods, and should do what they liked 
with them. I shudder, in my present state of health 
and spirits, at any controversy with men like them; 
and yet shall, I fear, be compelled by common 
honesty, to dissolve all connexion with the Encyclo- 
pedia, which is, throughout, a breach of promise 
compared with my Prospectus, even as they them- 
selves published it.—Y our obliged, 

“J. Payne Collier, Esq. 8. T. CoLeriDGE.” 

The volume will be acceptable to many 
persons, and to all Shakspearian scholars. 





The Discovery of the North-West Passage, by 
H.M.S. Investigator, Captain R. M:Clure, 
1850—1854. Edited by Commander Sherard 
Osborn. Longman & Co. 


NeaRLY three centuries have passed since that 
sturdy Arctic navigator, Martin-Frobisher, em- 
phatically declared that ‘“‘the only thing left 
undone wherebye a notable mind might be made 
famous and fortunate, was the discovery of the 
North-west Passage.’”’. These words were uttered 
at a period when the map of the Arctic regions 
was, comparatively speaking, a blank; for al- 
though the expeditions of Hudson, Davis, Baffin, 





and Frobisher had added considerably to the 
limited knowledge of the northern part of our 
globe, yet nearly the entire region north of the 
American continent, and st of the 80th 
meridian, was unknown. As fresh expeditions 
of discovery left our shores for the north, the 
desire to solve the great problem of the North- 
west Passage increased; and it speaks well for 
the energy of British seamen that, undaunted 
by innumerable failures, great perils, and fear- 
ful hardships, the flag of England has been 
carried from the Pacific to the Atlantic north of 
America two hundred and seventy-four years 
after Frobisher'’s first Arctic voyage. 

The history of this famous discovery is well 
entitled to a special work, and we feel certain 
that among the numerous volumes descriptive 
of Arctic enterprise, which have swelled to the 
proportions of a library, none will rank higher, 
or be more generally read, than that now pub- 
lished. Independently of the great interest 
attaching to the successful result, after four 
years’ battling with thick-ribbed ice, the entire 
narrative of the Investigator’s voyage is told in 
such a simple and unaffected manner as to win 
our sympathy and command our admiration. 

In 1850 the Enterprise and Investigator left 
England to search for the Franklin Expedition. 
The command was given to Capt. Collinson, who 
was directed to enter Behring’s Straits, and ex- 
plore the seas near Melville Island. Capt. Col- 
linson’s ship, the Enterprise, although the fastest 
sailer, failed entering the Arctic sea in the 
above year; but Capt. M‘Clure, who command- 
ed the Investigator, had better fortune, and full 
of energy and zeal, he determined on pushing 
on, though companionless, into unknown seas. 
A narrow lane of water between the coast of 
North America and vast plains of packed ice, 
called by the Esquimaux the Land of the White 
Bear, favoured Capt. M‘Clure, and through this 
the Investigator was navigated—though not 
without great difficulty—as far as the 125th 
meridian. Open water now appeared to the 
north-east; the ship’s course was altered, and a 
channel named Prince of Wales’ Strait was 
discovered. Thus far Capt. M‘Clure was sin- 
gularly fortunate; and we are not surprised 
that, having navigated his ship so far to the east 
—for he had attained the 117th meridian at the 
commencement of September—a strong desire 
to discover the North-west Passage should have 
animated the party.— 

“They felt [says Capt. Osborn] as if they would 
give all they held dear in life for another week of 
summer. The dangers of the navigation, cold, hun- 
ger, and hardship,—all were forgotten. ‘ Only give 
us time,’ they said, ‘and we must make the North- 
west Passage.’ At noon the observations placed the 
‘ Investigator’ only sixty miles from Barrow’s Strait. 
‘I cannot,’ writes Captain M‘Clure in his private 
journal, ‘describe my anxious feelings. Can it be 
possible that this water communicates with Bar- 
row’s Strait, and shall prove to be the long-sought 
North-west Passage? Can it be that so humble 
a creature as I am will be permitted to perform 
what has baffled the talented and wise for hundreds 
of years!"’ 

So on they went, through churning seas of 
ice, the crew constantly leaping with hawsers 
from floe to floe. At length further progress 
northward was barred by heavy ice; but, 
unwilling to retrace his steps, Capt. M‘Clure 
resolved to winter in the pack. The perils 
incurred before a lower temperature bound the 
ice fast were terrific. Here is one of their 
escapes :— 

“The 28th was spent in breathless anxiety, as, 
helpless in their icy trammels, they swept northward 
again towards the cliffs of Princess Royal Island. 
These cliffs rose perpendicularly from the sea at 
the part against which the ship appeared to be 
setting, and as the crew eyed them for a hope of 
safety, if the good craft should be crushed against 
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their face, they could see no ledge upon which even 
a goat could have established a footing; and an 
elevation of 400 feet precluded a chance of scaling 
them: to launch the boats over the moving pack 
was their sole chfhce, and that a poor one, rolling 
and upheaving as it was under the influence of wind, 
tide, and pressure. It isin such an emergency that 
discipline, and a certainty that each would perform 
unflinchingly his duty, as well as the innate good 
qualities of our noble seamen, are best exhibited. 
Dastards would in such circumstances have deserted 
their ship; but the Investigators were made of 
different stuff; they knew too that One who is 
‘strong to save’ was watching over them, and they 
eyed the bleak cliffs, which in a few minutes might 
be frowning over their graves, with the calm courage 
of resolute men. A finer picture than such a scene 
presented can hardly be imagined, and it was one 
repeatedly exhibited during this wonderful voyage ; 
but it would be an almost hopeless attempt to 
convey to the reader—by mere description—an ade- 
quate idea either of the scenery so replete with the 
grim terrors of the polar regions or of the moral 
grandeur of self-devotion in the officers and men. 
© It looks a bad job this time!’ inquiringly remarked 
one of the sailors as he assisted another old sea-dog 
in coiling down neatly a frozen hawser. * Yes!’ was 
the rejoinder, as the other shaded his eyes from 
the driving snow, and cast a glance at the dark cliff 
looming through the storm, ‘ the old craft will 
double up like an old basket when she gets alongside 
of them rocks ?”” 

But the Investigator was reserved for even 
greater trials. While she was frozen in, Capt. 
M‘Clure made an expedition across the ice to 
the head of the Prince of Wales’ Channel, and 
ascended a hill 600 feet above the sea level. 
As the sun rose the coast of Banks Land was 
seen bounded by the frozen waters of Barrow’s 
Strait; and the North-west passage was dis- 
covered. All doubt as to a water communica- 
tion between the two great oceans was now at 
anend. But the task of navigating the Inves- 
tigator into Barrow’s Strait was beset with dif- 
ficulties; and although at one time during the 
ensuing summer the ship was within the tanta- 
lizing distance of 25 miles of the open water, 
it was found impossible to pierce the neck of 
ice. Under these circumstances Capt. M‘Clure 
determined on endeavouring to reach Barrow’s 
Strait by passing round the south extremity 
of Banks Land. We must refer to Capt. 
M‘Clure’s narrative for an account of the extra- 
ordinary perils encountered during this naviga- 
tion, which was so far successful that the Inves- 
tigator was carried into Barrow’s Strait. to the 
north of Banks Land. On the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, 1851, she terminated her achievements by 
being hauled into winter quarters in Mercy Bay. 
Here she remained during 1852; for although 
the party were cheered early in August by mo- 
tion amongst the ice-floes and glimpses of open 
water to the east, on the 24th of that month 
winter again appeared, and all hopes of escape 
in the ship were at an end. During the past 
twelve months the crew had been living on two- 
thirds of their allowance; yet, says Capt. 
M‘Clure, when the winter of 1852-3 set in, ‘we 
were ready to combat its rigours as cheerfully 
as on previous occasions.’’ During their con- 
finement, the extraordinary and unexpected 
supply of game—their manna, as Capt. M‘Clure 
observes—was of great benefit in a sanitary point 
of view.— 

“The herds of deer and troops of hares which 
were daily reported seemed perfectly marvellous to 
those who had hitherto believed that little if any 
animal life existed so far north. The above-men- 
tioned animals, as well as the ptarmigan, never, in 
fact, left the neighbourhood of Mercy Bay even in 
the depth of winter; and it was only the cold and 
darkness which prevented their being shot at that 
season. It would take a volume to describe the 
novel and interesting habits of these animals, as 
observed by those who sojourned in Mercy Bay. 





Pressed by the requirements of such a climate, the 
instincts of all animals seem more acute than those of 
similar creatures placed in more favoured climes. 
They were watchful and wary to a surprising degree ; 
and as they were protected by the open nature of the 
country, the sportsmen could not always get even 
within rifle distance of the deer, although they 
probably had never seen a human being before, whilst, 
strangely enough, these herds appeared to entertain no 
fear of the half dozen wolves which always lay round 
them, ready to cut off astraggler, or pick up a giddy 
fawn. The arctic reindeer at this season congregate 
in large promiscuous herds of bucks, does, and fawns, 
probably for warmth and protection; and, strangely 
enough, the hares do so likewise. Some troops of the 
latter were seen, numbering 150 at least; and the 
roads made by the march of their numbers through 
the snow were beatenas hard asice. I am not aware 
that this herding of hares, or the fact of the female 
bearing six or seven young at a litter, has been before 
noticed.” 

Notwithstanding these resources, the winter 
of 1852 was felt with more than usual severity, 
and painful forebodings for the future occupied 
their thoughts; but just when the first death 
of one of their companions cast additional gloom 
on their prospects, relief arrived. That they 
were rescued by Capt. Kellett is generally 
known; but the details are full of interest and 
read like a romance. 

In conclusion, while commending Capt. Os- 
born for the admirable manner in which he has 
discharged his editorial duties, we wish that he 
had allowed Capt. M‘Clure to speak a little more 
frequently. The passages from his Journal with 
which we are favoured, make us desirous to be 
better acquainted with the personal remarks of 
this gallant officer, who has won a proud position 
among Arctic heroes for his zeal, energy, and, 
above all, patient endurance during long seasons 
of great trial, 





Craigcrook Castle. By Gerald Massey. Bogue. 
In the ‘War Waits’ of Mr. Gerald Massey an 
obvious improvement, in mastery and art, on his 
‘ Babe Christabel’ wasremarked. In many points, 
the volume before us will be found better still. 
Be the reader as Augustan in his requirements 
as those who are unreconciled to Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats (and such readers of poetry still 
exist),—be he as transcendental as that Ame- 
rican sage who the other day arraigned English 
poets, old and young, from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son, ‘as having no fancy, never being sur- 
prised into a covert or witty word” (quere, 
because they are intelligible ?),—he will hardly 
deny the author of ‘ Craigcrook Castle’ his 
letters of enrolment among the Poets,—seeing 
that with him the light has not died out 
after the first flash, and that the spring, it 
is obvious, flows freely. There are ‘ single- 
lyric” minstrels as well as ‘ single-speech” 
orators,—but Mr. Massey is not one of the 
company.—What there is yet for him to do 
is, not so much to polish as to select. His new 
book is a book of the time, inasmuch as some 
of its highest strains have been inspired by the 
war from which we have just issued, our poet 
thinks, ingloriously ; it is a page, too, from the 
book of his own life,—a page steeped in the real 
tears of a great sorrow: the sorrow of a father 
weeping for a child, and “ who will not be com- 
forted.”’ But it is not against the choice of 
either theme military or theme domestic that 
we remonstrate. In both we hear the earnest, 
sad, passionate voice which would constrain us 
to stop and listen,—were the years ever so gay, 
—were our own hearts ever so ignorant of 
yearnings for those who will come no more. 
But the framework in which these things are 
set has been carelessly or infelicitously con- 
trived,—at least, if we are to accept our author’s 
permission to read ‘ Craigcrook:-Castle’ as a con- 





tinuous poem. The connexion of the author's 
“perfect day” with the broken, stirring, an 
War pictures of siege and suffering, and wi 
a parent’s bitter, yet holy, tears over a child’s 
grave, is awkwardly wrought out. The Poet's 
musings in and about Craigcrook Castle close 
with a richly-coloured evening picture.— 

Now Sunset burns. A sea of gold on fire 

Serenely surges around purple isles : 

O’er billows and flame-furrows Day goes down. 

Far-watching clouds with ruby glimmer bloom ;. 

A scattered crowd, that on its face still wears 

The splendid light and life of some brave show. 

Dews swarm upon the flowers like silent bees, 

And quiet fire-flies glittering in the grass. 

Husht woods grow solemn dark; the blue peaks fade ; 

Weird mists rise white, and gracious Twilight comes. 

Sweet is the mystery of her loveliness ; 

And all things feel her dim divinity. 


—Companions and guests have been sketched, 
and after sunset,— 

** Now for a rouse within the house, and there 

Shake off the purple sadness of the night,” 

Cried one: ‘‘ Come let us a Symposium hold, 

And each one to the banquet bring their best 

In song or story ; all shall play a part.” 


SEAT pat 
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The first contribution to the ‘‘ Symposium” (7 
is ‘The Mother’s Idol broken,’—a series of | 
death-poems, which no mother will read with- f 


out tears. Surely, there can hardly be worse 
sacrilege than bringing forth the funereal urns 
from the sanctuary of Sorrow to figure at the 
feast,—though the feast be not an impious one, 
We will not conceive Mr. Massey, in so doing, 
untrue to his own deep and real feelings so 
much as thoughtless and bewildered by the 
example of those whom he does well to honour, 
but whom he will do very ill to imitate. This 
binding up as a whole his fugitive thoughts and 
discrepant emotions and bright fragments is a 
fashion of the moment, on the increase. Asa 
fashion, not an inevitable development of Art, itis 
to be deprecated. The breaks, gaps, chasms in 
‘The Princess’ and in ‘ Maud’ may pass in the case 
of one accepted artist without reckoning. Mr. 
Tennyson might be less than he is, possibly, if 
not freakish and fantastic,—were he not licensed 
to play when he is in earnest, and to be earnest 
when he bids us play with him. But let the 
Laureate’s way of working once become the rule, 
—and allure others to follow it,—and the fruits 
of such rule, whether it be followed by servile 
obedience or adopted by unconscious sympathy, 
are not and cannot come to good. 

Mr. Massey, too, has yet to learn selection 
in language, no less than in form, if he will 
make the progress which we have a right to 
require from him. Such lines as those marked 
below in italics are inadmissible.-— 


Young Earth putteth forth the lovely things 

She hath been dreaming through long winter nights ; 

Taking the May-tide in a golden swim, 

Her blithe heart singing for the flooding cheer. 

What means such verbiage as the following ?— 

In the green quiet of a neighbouring knoll 
There sat and sang a beauteous company ; 
Surging a soul-ache of deliciousness. 
What can be worse in its eccentricity than 
this ?— 
** Around me rose the phantoms of the dark, 
The Grave’s Somnambules troubled in their dream, 
Who walk and wander in the sleep of Death, 
And cannot rest, they were so wronged in life. 
The crownless Martyrs of the marriage ring! 
Meek sufferers who walkt in living hell, 
And died a life of spiritual suttee. 

The above examples will make clear to Mr. 
Massey of what discipline we conceive him yet 
to stand in need. Let us turn to the plea- 
santer task of showing that the plainness of our 
counsel is in proportion to the value of him to 
whom it is offered. How pictorial are such lines 
as these from ‘ Craigcrook Castle’ !— 

The path runs down and peeps out in the lane 

That loiters on by fields of wheat and bean, 

Till the white-gleaming road winds city-ward. 

Afar, in floods of sunshine blinding white, 

The City lieth in its quiet pride, 

With castled crown, looking on Towns and Shires, 

And Hills from which cloud-highlands climb the heavens. 


Here are a few lines from a later page of the 
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same poem, as full of Midsummer music as 
Coleridge’s ‘Inscription for a Fountain on a 
Heath ’:— 


A summer soul is in the Limes ; they stand 

Low murmuring honied things that wing forth Bees; 
Their busy whisperings done, the Plane-trees hush ! 
But lo, a warm wind winnowing odour-rain 

Goes breathing by. 

If we exchange these genial open-air pictures 
for the house darkened by sorrow, we shall find 
the music of the song grow truer, deeper, and 
more impassioned. There are few more touching 
revelations of Bereavement than the following: — 

O ye who say, ‘‘ We have a Child in heaven ;” 
Who have felt that desolate isolation sharp 
Defined in Death's own face; who have stood beside 
The Silent River, and stretcht out pleading hands 
For some sweet Babe upon the other bank, 
That went forth where no human hand might lead, 
And left the shut house with no light, no sound, 
No answer, when the mourners wail without! 
What we have known, ye know, and only know. 

* * * * * 


The mornings came, with glory-garland on, 

To deck heaven’s azure tent with hangings brave; 
Birds, brooks, and bees, were singing in the sun, 
Earth’s blithe heart breathing bloom into her face, 
The flowers all crowding up like Memories 

Of lovelier life in some forgotten world, 

Or dreams of peace and beauty yet to come. 

The soft south-breezes rockt the baby-buds 

In fondling arms upon a balmy breast ; 

And all was gay as universal life 

Swam down the stream that glads the City of God. 
But we lay dark where Death had struck us down 
With that stern blow which made us bleed within, 
And bow while the Inevitable went by. 


And there our Darling lay in coffined calm; 
Dressed for the grave in raiment like the snow, 
And o’er her flowed the white, eternal peace: 
The breathing miracle into silence passed : 
Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear smile 
As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers ; 
Never to wake us crying in the night: 
Our little hindering thing for ever gone, 
In tearful quiet now we might toil on. 
All dim the living lustres motion makes ! 
No life-dew in the sweet cups of her eyes! 
This, again, though less perfect, and very 
painful, is full of true feeling :— 

To-day, when winds of winter blow, 

And Nature sits in dream of snow, 

With Ugolino-look of woe; 


Wife from the window came to me, 
Now leaves were fallen she could see 
The little grave thro’ shred elm-tree. 


With wintriness all life did ache 
For that dead a sainted sake; 
And lips might kiss, but hearts would quake 


Ho, ye who pass her narrow house, 
By which the dark Leith sea-ward flows ; 
O clasp your pretty darlings close ; 


And if some tender bud of light 
Is drooping, as the snowdrop white, 
With looks that weird wild heartstrings smite ; 


Think of our babe will never wake, 
And fold your own till fond hearts ache, 
Sweet souls, for little Marian’s sake. 

It is not impossible but that ‘Lady Laura,’ 
a love-story according to the new fashion,— 
which forms another division of Mr. Massey’s 
volume,—may have been meant for its prin- 
cipal feature. It has been wrought with the 
most care; yet (not forgetting what has been 
said) we like it the least of any portion of the 
new volume : for it is the least natural. It is 
impossible while reading the tale of the lovely 
lady and the lowly working-man, “her equal 
and much more,’’ whom she wedded, not to be 
reminded, by a hundred turns and changes, of 
other poets,—impossible to forget how Mrs. 
Browning gave utterance to the cry of the 
Factory Children,—how the Author of ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall’ looked from a distance towards 
London-of-the-many-sins-and-many- struggles. 
But here is a verse of a love-lyric, too sweet to 
be passed by :— 


We cann¢ lift the wintry pall 
From buried life; nor bring 
Back, with Love’s passionate thinking, all 
The glory of the Spring. 
But soft along the old green way 
We feel her breath of gold; 
Her radiant vesture ripples gay,— 
She comes! and all is told. 


In the division of poems called ‘ Glimpses of 
the War’ will be found not a few fiery stanzas 





and noble lines. As a specimen of the former, 
take the following :— 


Our old War-banners on the wind 
Were dancing merrily o’er them; 

Our half world husht with hope behind— 
The sullen Foe before them ! 

They trode their march of battle, bold 
As death-devoted freemen ; 

Like those Three Hundred Greeks of old, 
Or Rome’s immortal Three Men. 

Ah, Victory! joyful Victory ! 
Like Love, thou bringest sorrow ; 

But, O! for such an hour with thee, 
Who could not die to-morrow ? 


With towering heart and lightsome feet 
They went to their high places ; 
The fiery valour at white heat 
Was flashing in their faces ! 
Magnificent in battle-robe, 
And radiant, as from star-lands, 
That spirit shone which girds our globe 
With glory, as with garlands! 
Ah, Victory! joyful Victory! 
Like Love, thou bringest sorrow ; 
But, O! for such an hour with thee, 
Who could not die to-morrow ? 
* * * * 


Brave hearts, with noble feeling flusht, 
In ripe and ruddy riot 

But Yesterday! how are ye husht 
Beneath the smile of Quiet ! 

For us they pour'd their blood like wine, 
From life’s ripe-gather’d clusters ; 

And far thro’ History’s night shall shine 
Their deeds with starry lustres. 

Ah, Victory! joyful Victory ! 
Like Love, thou bringest sorrow; 

But, O! for such an hour with thee, 
Who could not die to-morrow ? 


We laid them not in Churchyard home, 
Beneath our darling daisies : 

But to their rude mounds Love will come, 
And sit, and sing their praises. 

And soothly sweet shall be their rest 
Where Victory’s hands have crown’d them ; 

To Earth our Mother’s bosom prest, 
And Heaven’s arms around them. 

Ah, Victory ! joyful Victory ! 
Like Love, thou bringest sorrow ; 

But, O! for such an hour with thee, 
Who could not die to-morrow ? 


The second of the two following lines marks 
the presence of the poet as surely as “ the print 
of a man’s foot on the sand’’ announced a 
neighbour to break up the security of Robinson 
Crusoe.— 


O wily are the Russians, and they came to their wild work— 
Their feet all shod for silence in the best blood of the Turk ! 


And here is a dirge with a music in its wail 
which reminds us of some wild national een or 
coronach.— 


Sitting in her sorrow lone, 
Still our Mother makes her moan 
For the Lost; and to the Martyrs’ Hill our thoughts in 
mourning go. 
O, that desert of the Dead, 
Who lay down in their death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow! 


Into glory had they rode 
When the tide of triumph flowed, 
Not a tear would we shed for the heroes lying low, 
But our hearts break for the Dead, 
In their desolate death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow. 


Praying breath rose white in air, 

Eyes were set in astern stare, 
Hands were stretcht for help that came not as they sank in 

silence low : 

Our grand, our gracious Dead, 

Who lay down in their dead-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow. 

Now the winter snows are gone, 

And Earth smiles as though the Dawn 
Had come up from it in Flowers—such a light of grace 

doth glow 

All about our darkened Dead, 

Who lay down in their death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow. 

But, never, never more, 

Comes the Spring that will restore 
To their own love, their own land, the dear ones lying low 

On the Martyrs’ Hill, our Dead 

Who lay down in their death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow. 

Many more lines, entire verses, and short 

poems,—some ripe in beauty, some rich in pro- 
mise,—could be cited from this volume; but 
the above will lead many readers to read it, 
and justify the enjoyment and the hope we have 
found in the appearance of one so full of some 
of Poetry’s most gracious gifts.—We trust that 
Mr. Massey will at no distant period redeem 





the promise which closes the Dedication to this 
volume, by treating some grave or graceful 
subject, as a whole, to use his own words, 
with “a touch more certain, and a larger reach, 
upon a harp of tenser strings.” 





The Eighteenth Century ; or, Illustrations of the 
Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. 
By Alexander Andrews. Chapman & Hall. 

Since Sylvanus Urban, two or three years back, 
concluded one of his half-annual divisions with 
a retrospect of ‘A Hundred Years Ago,’ articles 
having the same object in view have abounded 
in various periodicals,—and here we have the 
idea carried out to the extent of a volume. 
Had this book been based entirely on original 
reading, or contained information which had not 
hitherto appeared in print, it might have been 
a more welcome volume to the student of social 
history. As it is, that indefinite person, the 
‘general reader,” may find amusement in it; 
but that individual must make up his mind to 
meet with many an old story culled from the 
‘Annual Register,’ London Magazines, and 
miscellanies edited by Mr. Charles Knight. The 
compiler starts with a conviction that he is about 
to execute a feat out of the common way, but 
ere he comes to a close he more modestly con- 
fesses that he has simply gathered material, 
which he submits to the inspection of those who 
may care to look at it. He hints an apology 
for not being often philosophical; but from the 
specimens he gives us of his quality in this 
respect, we are inclined to feel grateful for his 
restraint. It is much the same with respect to 
his humour, of which he seems, very properly, to 
suppose that a few samples will be sufficient. 
Mr. Andrews thinks that “ Fashion” will soon 
be driven from all its ordinary places of resort 
by “Trade.” ‘ What will be the result,” he 
adds, “of this cruel persecution, we know not, 
but may expect the fashionable world will have 
to take refuge in the Arctic Regions, where it 
will be certainly ice-elated enough, and whence 
it can send its fashions in ‘furs and other novel- 
ties of the winter-season’ by the returning whale- 
ships.” This, and a notice that in Moorfields 
are fewer fields than ever, are samples of the 
author’s wit. 

For a man who thinks the pressing of seamen 
a “necessary,” although, as he admits, an “ ar- 
bitrary” system, Mr. Andrews shows some timid 
delicacy of speech. For instance, here is the 
comment on one of Pye’s laureate Odes :— 

“ Making every allowance for poetic licence, it 
must be admitted that all this was gross exaggera- 
tion, or enthusiasm run mad. Sympathise with the 
royal sufferer and his afflicted family no doubt every 
one of feeling did, but one would think, from Mr, 
Pye’s verses, that the whole nation was bowed down 
with the most intense grief, and completely unfitted 
for its ordinary every-day avocations. Asa lady of 
the court said to a jealous rival, who had called her 
by a name we do not choose to repeat, although a 
lady of the family name is now lying on our slipper, 
‘ Your language is very figurative.’ Very figurative, 
indeed, Mr. Pye!” 

We fear, too, that Mr. Andrews would make 
but an indifferent theatrical critic. In allusion 
to the stage of the last century, he says—“ If 
we had Garricks, Bettertons, Macklins, Riches, 
Quins, Footes, Booths, and a host of clever de- 
lineators to act the English drama, what splendid 
geniuses wrote it!” And after this burst, we 
find enumerated among the names of the 
splendid geniuses who wrote it—viz., the Eng- 
lish drama,—heavy ‘“ Hawkesworth,” compla- 
cent “ Hill,”’nonsensical “O'Keeffe,” offensively- 
didactic ‘‘Hannah More,” forgotten ‘ Mot- 
teux,”’ dull and pedantic ‘‘ Whitehead,” absurd 
“‘ Holcroft,” “ Dodsley” of whom we never 
heard as having written “it,” ‘‘Cobb”’ of the 
“‘ wretched farces,” and “ Kelly,” who would have 
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laughed heartily at the idea of his ever being 
ranked among splendid geniuses. We like as 
little as Mr. Andrews does ‘‘ the modern French 
trumpery which is hashed up for the stage,” 
but we cannot help thinking that ‘ Bertrand et 
Raton,’ for instance, may stand competition with 
Cobb's ‘ First Floor.’ 

-The above is one of the compiler’s errors of 
taste. Here is a sample of his errors of time. 
Among his lottery illustrations of the eighteenth 
century, he tells us that ‘the anxious speculator 
long wavered in doubt and hesitation, till a bill 
is, perchance, thrust into his hand, with some 
doggerel song, ending in such a chorus as— 

For oh! ’tis Bish, ’tis Bisn, ’tis BISH, 
Who sends the cash around; 
I only wish a friend in Bish, 
And thirty thousand pound!” 
As Vernet, Odry, Legrand, Mdlle. Flore, and 
the rest of the joyous company in the Mar- 
chande des Goujons, had not commenced the 
popular round of ‘C’est l’Amour’ till the year 
1821, we cannot well comprehend how the 
above parody on it could have been tacked to 
the lottery-bills of the previous century. 

Mr. Andrews has been most industrious 
among the newspaper paragraphs referring to 
the road, the drivers, the travellers, and the 
despoilers: thereon, of the last century. The 
implied chuckle at our superior safety and re- 
finement is, however, a little premature. What 
a.volume may be written in the next century of 
the cruelties and crimes of this! We have not 
our highway robbers (who, after all, were ordi- 
narily but sneaking, awkward fellows in pre- 
sence of opposition,—even Turpin shot his 
“mate” instead of the traveller); but we have 
the garotte assassins at our very hall-doors. 
Notting Hill has not its mounted thieves, but 
its parlours shake with terror at the pertina- 
cious burglar. The company of gentlemen 
who took chocolate in town, ere they rode for 
the night to their respective heaths, to relieve 
travellers of their purses, has, indeed, been 
broken up ; but then we have pious confederacies 
of bankers who spread wider desolation than 
ever sprang from Bagshot, Hounslow, Epping, 
Barnet, or Shooter’s Hill. The highwaymen 
of the olden time rifled your pockets, the mo- 
dern fraudulent banker carries off your entire 
possessions. The latter, with admirable phrases 
on his lips, beggars women and children,—his 
more gallant predecessors always returned their 
watches to the ladies, and generally had sweet- 
meats or sweet words for the little ones. Allto- 
gether, we have more respect for the man who 
set his life against your own, when he demanded 
your purse to your very face, than for him who 
quotes the Prophets and Revelations while he is 
plundering the widow and the orphan. But these 
are speculations which may be made by our 
readers at their leisure: we will conclude with 
one or two examples of the taste exhibited by 
Mr. Andrews, in compilation. It is not long 
since we addressed our readers on the life and 
character of Bolingbroke. Here is a portrait 
of that fine gentleman, which is “ cut out’’ from 
some other artist’s canvas :— 


“ He was dressed in the extremity of fashion, and 
wore a light blue velvet coat, with immense cuffs, 
richly embroidered with silver ; amber-coloured stock- 
ings ; crimson leather shoes, fastened with diamond 
buckles, and a diamond-hilted sword, with a long 
silken tassel dangling from the handle. His cravat 
was of point-lace, and his hands were almost hidden 
by exaggerated ruffles of the same material ; his hat 
was laced with silver, and feathered at the edges, 
and he wore his own brown hair in ringlets of some 
eighteen or twenty inches in length, tied behind with 
a long streaming ribbon (‘red ribbon,’ says Mr. 
Ainsworth, in his ‘St. James’s,’ and adds, ‘a mode 
which he himself had introduced’); his handker- 
chief, which he carried in his hand, was strongly per- 





fumed, and he diffused an odour around him as he 
walked, as if he had just risen from a bath of 
roses,” 

So much for the fine gentleman. The follow- 
ing, from the Grub Street Journal, shows what 
perils were incurred by young ladies of the last 
century.— 


“Since Midsummer last, a young lady of birth and 
fortune was deluded and forced from her friends, and, 
by the assistance of a wry-necked swearing parson, 
married to an atheistical wretch, whose life is a con- 
stant practice of vice and debauchery. And, since 
the ruin of my relation, another lady of my acquaint- 
ance had like to have been trepanned in the follow- 
ing manner:—The lady had appointed to meet a 
gentlewoman at the old playhouse in Drury-lane, 
but extraordinary business prevented her coming. 
Being alone, when the play was over, she bade a boy 
call a coach for the City. One dressed like a gen- 
tleman helps her into it and jumps in after her.— 
‘ Madame,’ says he, ‘this coach was called for me, 
and, since the weather is so bad, and there is no other, 
I beg leave to bear you company. I am going into 
the City, and will set you down wherever you please.’ 
The lady begged to be excused, but he bade the 
coachman drive on. Being come to Ludgate-hill, 
he told her his sister, who waited his coming but five 
doors up the court, would gowith her in two minutes, 
He went and returned with his pretended sister, who 
asked her to step in but one minute, and she would 
wait upon her in the coach. The poor lady foolishly 
followed her into the house, when instantly the sister 
vanished, and a tawny fellow in a black coat and 
a black wig appeared. ‘Madam, you are come in 
good time: the doctor was just a-going.”.—‘ The 
doctor!’ says she, horridly frighted, fearing it was 
a madhouse; ‘ what has the doctor to do with me?’ 
—‘ To marry you to that gentleman ; the doctor has 
waited for you these three hours, and will be paid by 
you or that gentleman before you go.’—‘ That gentle- 
man,’ says she, recovering herself, ‘is worthy a 
better fortune than mine,’ and begged hard to be 
gone. But Dr. Ryneck swore she should be married, 
or if she would not, he would still have his fee, and 
register the marriage from that night. The lady find- 
ing she could not escape without money or a pledge, 
told them she liked the gentleman so well she would 
certainly meet him to-morrow night, and gave them 
a ring asa pledge, ‘ which,’ says she, ‘was my mother's 
gift on her deathbed, enjoining that, if ever I married, 
it should be my wedding-ring.” By which cunning 
contrivance she was delivered from the black doctor 
and his tawny crew.” 


We cite the following for the sake of the dif- 
ference therein stated of the rate of travelling 
on different roads. It will be seen, that while 
two days were taken to travel to Brighton, the 
journey to Dover was accomplished in a single 
day.— 

“In 1740, an apparition appeared upon the road 
by night in the shape of a night-coach; but the 
desperate enterprise seems to have been but little 
favoured at first, and, as late as the 8th of March, 
1774, we find a post-coach started ‘ to go from the 
Rose and Crown, in St. John’s-street, London; to 
run every Tuesday, Thursday, and Sunday; putting 
up, first day at Grantham, second day at York, and 
third day at Newcastle; to carry six inside and two 
out ;° the journey performed by nineteen proprietors 
on the line of road. And, in 1760, the passengers to 
Brighton were detained for the night at East Grin- 
stead (thirty miles from London), where the coach 
put up, arriving at Brighton in the afternoon of the 
day after its departure from town. In 1760, a coach 
started from London for Liverpool once a week, and 
accomplished the journey in four days; and, in 1765, 
a ‘ flying-coach’ ran to Dover in one day. This pro- 
digy was drawn by eight horses. But even the Dover 
machines, with six horses, excited a sort of awe at 
this period by their speed. A French traveller, a 
Mr. Grosley, who travelled by one of them to Lon- 
don, says of them, ‘ They are drawn by six horses, go 
twenty-eight leagues a day, from Dover to London, 
for a single guinea. Servants are entitled to a place 
for half that inoney, either behind the coach or upon 
the coach-box, which has three places.’ ” 


One more passage will show us what the 





suburbs of London were like some seventy and 
odd years ago.— 

“In 1780, we find from a ‘ History of the Parish 
of Clerkenwell,’ that ‘it was customary for travellers 
coming to town to remain all night at the Angel, at 
Islington, rather than push forward in the dark, as 
the road was bad and infested by robbers.’ And 
further, ‘ Persons walking from the City to Islington, 
in the evening, waited near the end of St. John- 
street, until a sufficient party had collected, who were 
then escorted by an armed patrol appointed for that 
purpose.’ We have already stated that the proprie- 
tors of Marybone and Ranelagh Gardens advertised 
‘a suitable guard stationed upon the road;’ that the 
stage-coaches were notified to be ‘ well guarded;’ and 
that, in 1729, passengers, even through the streets of 
London, preferred walking to riding in a hackney- 
coach, ‘ on account that they are ina readier posture 
to defend themselves, or call out for aid if attacked.’ 
We may add to these statements two notices issued 
by the proprietors of Sadler’s Wells in 1785, as in- 
stances of the feeling of insecurity under which 
people must have laboured even in the suburbs. A 
programme of the entertainments winds up thus: 
‘A horse patrol will be sent in the New-road, that 
night, for the protection of the nobility and gentry 
who go from the squares and that end of the town. 
The road also towards the City will be properly 
guarded.’ ” 

It is not much more than thirty years ago, 
when the Coburg Theatre stood more isolated 
than it does now, that assurance was made, at 
the foot of the play-bills, of the roads from that 
theatre being also properly guarded. Since 
that time a vast population has sprung up in 
this vicinity, through which, we believe, it is far 
more perilous to pass than when the road to 
town was desolate and ill lighted. Similar con- 
trasts have not been taken into account by Mr. 
Andrews, when speaking of the past. He has 
been content to string incidents together, and 
he lets his readers make out of them what they 
can. His book is not void either of instruction 
or amusement; but he might have effected much 
more with such materials. 





Hungary: its Genius and its Mission—[La 
Hongrie: son Génie et sa Mission]. A 
Historical Study. To which is added, Jean 
de Hunyad: a Narrative of the Fifteenth 
Century. By Charles Louis Chassin. Paris, 
Garnier-Fréres. 

M. C. L. Chassin is, to all appearance, a de- 

votee of the Hungarian national cause. He 

has divided his book into two distinct parts. 

The first is designed as an historical and philo- 

sophical study on the national character and 

tendencies of the Hungarian people, based on 

a threefold theory which M. Chassin has under- 

taken to develop. He claims for Hungary a 

natural genius for religious liberty—an inherent 

affinity with the form and spirit of constitutional 
freedom—a perpetual readiness to combat for 
these principles, at whatever sacrifice, and against 
whatever forces. As illustrations, he cites the 
resistance, early begun and long continued, 
against the theocratic pretensions of the Church 
of Rome,—the independence asserted by the 

Hungarian Church,—its sympathy with the 

efforts of Luther and Calvin,—the institutions 

of St.-Etienne, based on electoral rights,—the 
undying opposition offered to Austrian en- 

croachments,—the love of the Magyars for a 

pure and free nationality,—the war against the 

Turks in one age, the alliance with them in 

another. This series of points and pictures, 

presented in elucidation of the main idea, con- 
ducts to a biography of Jean de Hunyad, “ the 
most illustrious name in Hungarian history.” 

The record of his prowess, and of his virtues, of 

his Christian crusades against the Ottoman 

power, of his earlier conflicts with Austria, is 
designed “to recall to forgetful Europe how she 
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was once guarded and saved by the fiery chivalry 
of the Magyars.” 

In the treatment’ of his..general and special 
theme, M. Chassin has adopted a style of intense 
hyperbole. His ardour is like the sirocco, and 
instead of kindling events and men to life, withers 
and burns them. He wreathes a festoon of 
epithets around every name,—paints a chief- 
tain or a mountain range with the same breadth 
of expression,—writes of Jean de Hunyad as 
though he were writing of the sun,—aims neither 
at pause nor contrast, and seeks to rear Hungary 
upon an historical Caucasus, as though Europe 
had no hope save in the Hungarian nation. 
The best friends of the Hungarian cause must 
deny this to be the most judicious method of 
recommending it to the sober mind of the West. 
To justify our objection, it is only necessary to 
translate one passage, referring to a past epoch, 
but, taken with the context, intended obviously 
as an illustration of the present. It describes 
the position of Europe after the Turks, subverting 
the empire of Palzologos, had prepared from 
the port of Byzantium to sweep the seas and 
coasts of Europe.— 


What nation is prepared to defend the common 
cause ?— Italy? Crowned with the resplendent 
diadem of art and poetry, Italy is not a nation, but 
an amalgam of a thousand elements,—theocracies, 
republics, monarchies, principalities, democracies, 
fighting, enfeebling, destroying one another; a beau- 
tiful blue mantle powdered with golden spangles, and 
spread over a bloody morass. Nothing here to form 
the barrier of the West.—Germany? Its emperor is 
but an Austrian without authority, greatness, or 
courage,—engaged alone in replenishing his empty 
coffers, and marrying to advantage the beggarly 
princes of his family. His ancient dominion is but 
a chaos; princes, dukes, marquises, palatines, electors, 
and baronsabsorbed in mutual jealousies; the citizens 
resenting the oppressions of the nobles; serfdom 
beginning to light its avenging fires; a hundred 
heterogeneous governments ; a hundred conflicting 
interests and ideas; no union, no power, only non- 
entity.—And Spain? There are yet Moors in 
Granada, and in the four kingdoms of Aragon, Castile, 
Portugal, and Navarre. Spain is as yet unborn; 
she will hereafter appear.—And England? and 
France? These two powerful nations are wasted 
one by the other: a secular war has drunk their 
noble blood. Now, the last battalions of England 
are returning homewards vanquished, and the graceful 
Charles the Seventh—a restored king, thanks to 
Jeanne—is re-entering his fair city of Paris. Now 
the two Roses of York and Lancaster are appearing 
as the symbols of civil war, Now appear Charles 
the Bold, and Louis the Leveller. Nothing to hope 
from England, so valiant at the Crusades! nothing 
to hope from France, devoted protector of the 
oppressed !—Then, Poland? Poland, governed by 
the indolent Casimir the Fourth, is in every direc- 
tion distracted; now by her turbulent nobles, now 
by the ravaging Tartars, now by the disaffected 
Lithuanians, now by the Russian chivalry, now by 
the odious Teutons, Poland will not renew the 
disastrous enterprise of Varna. Europe, then, may 
groan, for it is incapable of fighting. But there 
remains a nation, perhaps the least, — Hungary. 
Already a century of battles, and two tremendous 
defeats, have opened her frontier to an invading 
power., German intrigues and civil broils have 
wasted three-fourths of her strength. Nevertheless, 
in the name of Europe, Hungary must avenge her- 
self. And she will avenge herself. Hungary is the 
barrier of Christianity, She will give her life for a 
ransom. Dead, she will be forgotten, no doubt. 
She will sacrifice herself, and save Europe, apathetie 
and ungrateful. The Hungarian nation is heroic. 
Heroes do not reason, they act! 


The entire yolume is composed in a style of 
which the foregoing extract is not an unfavour- 
able specimen. Historical matter of considerable 
interest is, however, interspersed largely with 
this declamation. 








Men and Times of the Revolution; or, Memoirs 
of Elkanah Watson, including Journals of 
Travels in Europe and America, from 1777 to 
1842, with his Correspondence with Public 
Men and Reminiscences and Incidents of the 
Revolution. Edited by his Son, Winslow C. 
Watson. New York, Dana & Co.; London, 
Low & Co. 

Mr. Watson was a descendant, on his mother’s 

side, of one of the Pilgrim fathers, and from 

the age of nineteen till he had passed fourscore 
years, he kept a journal. ‘The dates named in 
the above title will show during what an event- 
ful period the author made his commentaries. 
Mr. Watson, naturally enough, writes in the 
spirit of an American patriot; and his prejudices 
are not only uncommonly strong, they not only 
bandage his sight, but he loves to draw the 
bandage tighter, lest he should see what he 
would not care to acknowledge. This, however, 
does not take away from the interest or value of 
the book,—it is a necessary characteristic of it. 
Mr. Watson, in short, was an ardent, honest 
man, who, having formed his opinions, stuck to 
them upon principle, and, having early learnt 
to hate England, could not well get over the 
feeling when he came among us, after the war, 
and found we were not savages. The editor ex- 
presses his belief that although the influence of 
his father’s New England education is readily 
discoverable in these pages, it is ‘revealed 
without bitterness or intolerance.”” We cannot 
flatter Mr. Winslow Watson by allowing this to 
be the case. Considering, however, the circum- 
stances of Mr. Elkanah Watson’s education and 
early experiences, such bitterness, and even in- 
tolerance, are not unnatural. They will offend 
nobody on this side of the Atlantic; and even 
the writer’s sarcasm at the English aristocracy 
being “mere creatures of accident,” and alto- 
gether worthless. when contrasted with the 

‘nobility of nature’ in the States, we dare say 

the entire English peerage will contrive to sur- 

vive, with smiling patience. There is probably 
not a man among them who wishes ill to Ame- 
rica; and the grandfathers of many now in the 

Upper House wished well to the cause which 

Mr. Elkanah Watson saw triumphant. 

As a school-boy Mr. Watson was trained with 
the other scholars to the use of arms, and the 
masters found apt pupils in each class. When 
the revolutionary war broke out, therefore, he 
could leave the store for the camp in something 
better than the condition of a raw recruit. He 
was early employed in a mission to Carolina; 
and when he reaches Morristown, New Jersey, 
he says :— 

“T was amused and impressed (being only con- 
yersant with the customs of New-England) with the 
manners and habits I witnessed among this people. 
Their table customs struck me forcibly. Instead of 
our elaborate grace befure meat, the master of the 
house, bare-headed, holding his hat before his face, 
remained for some time in silence. The good woman, 
instead of the generous, New-England supply of 
sugar, placed a lump near the cup, to be bitten off 
as occasion required.” 

In social traits like these the volume abounds. 
Here are some Virginia incidents which occurred 
in the lifetime of many persons yet living, and 
when Lancaster was the largest inland town in 
America, containing 1,000 houses, and 6,000 
inhabitants :— 

“ We found the country, through a wilderness re- 
gion, infested by a semi-barbarian population. We 
liberated an unfortunate traveller assailed by one of 
these wretches, who, in his technical language, swore 
he ‘ would try the strength of his eye-ball strings.’ 
Soon after entering Virginia, and at a highly respect- 
able house, I was shocked, beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express, at seeing, for the first time, young 
negroes of both sexes, from twelve even to fifteen 
years old, not only running about the house, but ab- 





solutely tending table, as naked as they came into 
the world, not having even the poor apology of a fig- 
leaf to save modesty a blush. What made the scene 
more extraordinary still, to my unpractised eye, was 
the fact that several young women were at table, 
who appeared totally unmoved at the scandalous 
violation of decency. I find custom will reconcile 
us to almost everything.” 


At page 60, among the riotous incidents of @ 
Virginian election, Mr. Watson notices “ a fight 
between two very unwieldy fat men, foaming and 
puffing like two furies, until one succeeding in 
twisting a forefinger in a side-lock of the other’s 
hair, and in the act of thrusting, by this pur- 
chase, his thumb into the latter's eye, he bawled 
out ‘ king’s cruse,’ equivalent in technical lan- 
guage to ‘enough.’”’ Not very long after, Mr. 

Watson is in London, and attends at the West- 
minster election in “‘ Covent Garden Square,” 
which had “ already lasted several weeks.” He 
remarks that, “instead of the silent dignity 
that usually characterizes an American election, 
here all was confusion and conflict, bloody noses 
and broken heads’’;—nothing of the unobtru- 
sive grandeur of gouging a man's eyes out, 
such as he had witnessed in old Virginny. But 
Mr. Watson is generous to us, in spite of our 
shortcomings in this and other matters; and, 
while assuring us that we enjoy neither liberty 
nor happiness, he intimates that America is the 
Lamp of the Almighty, lit up to direct—“ even 
the nation of our oppressors,’’"—to that freedom 
and felicity, of which the dear, good, old man 
is positive we possess so little. 

But he was then a young patriot, who soon 
qualified for a citizenship of the world by travel 
and commercial pursuits in Europe. In France. 
he found young painted French ladies patting 
Franklin on the cheek, and calling him “ Pa- 
pa Franklin”; and we find our American tra- 
veller describing French provincial dancing as 
“much like that of the Indians of America, 
but more animated.” On the other hand, the 
rural French, he says, were uncommonly sur- 
prised to see a white American. They supposed 
all Americans were negroes and savages. All? 
the savages, however, did not come even from 
America, Here is an individual who looks very 
like one, although he passed for a civilizer in 
his day.— 

“About this period, the notorious Tom Paine 
arrived at Nantes, in the Alliance frigate, as Secre- 
tary of Colonel Laurens, Minister Extraordinary 
from Congress, and took up his quarters at my 
boarding-place. He was coarse and uncouth in his 
manners, loathsome in his appearance, and a dis- 
gusting egotist ; rejoicing most in talking of himself, 
and reading the effusions of his own mind. Yet I 
could not repress the deepest emotions of gratitude. 
towards him, as the instrument of Providence in ac- 
celerating the declaration of our Independence. He 
certainly was a prominent agent, in preparing the 
public sentiment of America for that glorious event. 
The idea of Independence had not occupied the 
popular mind, and when guardedly approached on 
the topic, it shrunk from the conception, as fraught 
with doubt, with peril and with suffering. In 1776 
I was present, at Providence, Rhode Island, in a 
social assembly of most of the prominent leaders of 
the State. I recollect that the subject of indepen- 
dence was cautiously introduced by an ardent Whig, 
and the thought seemed to excite the abhorrence of 
the whole circle. A few weeks after, Paine’s ‘Com- 
mon Sense’ appeared, and passed through the con- 
tinent like an electric spark. It everywhere flashed 
conviction, and aroused a determined spirit, which 
resulted in the Declaration of Independence, upon 
the 4th of July ensuing. The name of Paine was 
precious to every Whig heart, and had resounded 
throughout Europe. On his arrival being announced, 
the Mayor, and some of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of Nantes, called upon him to render their 
homage of respect. I often officiated as interpreter, 
although humbled and mortified at his filthy appear- 
ance, and awkward and unseemly address. Besides, 
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as he had been roasted alive on his arrival at L’Orient, “Soon after my arrival in England, having won 
for the * * * * and well basted with brimstone, he at the insurance office one hundred guineas, on the 
was absolutely offensive, and perfumed the whole | event of Lord Howe’s relieving Gibraltar, and dining 
apartment. He was soon rid of his respectable | the same day with Copley, the distinguished painter, 
visitors, who left the room with marks of astonish- | who was a Bostonian by birth, I determined to devote 
ment and disgust. I took the liberty, on his asking | the sum to a splendid portrait of myself. The paint- 
for the loan of a clean shirt, of speaking to him | ing was finished in most admirable style, except the 
frankly of his dirty appearance and brimstone odour, | back-ground, which Copley and myself designed to 
and prevailed upon him to stew for an hour, ina | represent a ship, bearing to America the intelligence 
hot bath. This, however, was not done without | of the acknowledgment of Independence, with a sun 
much entreaty, and I did not succeed, until, receiv- just rising upon the stripes of the union, streaming 
ing a file of English newspapers, I promised, after | from her gaff. All was complete save the flag, which 
he was in the bath, he should have the reading | Copley did not esteem prudent to hoist under pre- 
of them, and not before. He at once consented, | sent circumstances, as his gallery is a constant resort 
and accompanied me to the bath, where I in- | of the royal family and the nobility.—I dined with 


structed the keeper in French (which Paine did 


not understand) to gradually increase the heat of the | 


water, until ‘le Monsieur était bien bouilli.. He 
became so much absorbed in his reading that he was 
nearly parboiled before leaving the bath, much to 
his improvement and my satisfaction.” 

Mr. Watson, before the peace with America, 
landed in England. He had some misgivings 
as to his perils; but instead of being molested, 
he was very courteously received in what he 
calls “the land of our rancorous foe and im- 
perious tyrants’: ‘ still,” he adds, with a soft- 
ening touch, ‘it was the land of our forefathers.” 
‘“To my astonishment,” he says, “I really felt 
myself as if in the midst of my rebel friends in 
America.” Dukes and Earls received him with 
cordiality,—nevertheless, such persons are only 
‘‘noblemen by inheritance.’’ One of these 
noblemen by inheritance took him to the House 
of Lords, on the 5th of December, 1782, to hear 
George the Third make acknowledgment of the 
Independence of America. He thus describes 
the solemn scene, without any true feeling for 
the condition of the monarch, and with the 
chuckling remark, that there were “some de- 
jected American Royalists” among the audi- 
ence.— 

“ T was near the King, and watched, with intense 
interest, every tone of his voice, and every emotion 
of his countenance. It was to me a moment of 
thrilling and dignified exultation. 
ral and usual remarks, he continued :—‘I lost no 
time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the 
further prosecution of offensive war upon the con- 
tinent of North America. Adopting, as my incli- 
nation will always lead me to do, with decision and 
effect, whatever I collect to be the sense of my Par- 
liament and my people, I have pointed all my views 
and measures, in Europe, as in North America, to an 


entire and cordial reconciliation with the colonies, | 


Finding it indispensable to the attainment of this 
object, I did not hesitate to go to the full length of 
the powers vested in me, and offer to declare them.’ 


—Here he paused, and was in evident agitation ; | 
either embarrassed in reading his speech, by the 


darkness of the room, or affected by a very natural 
emotion. In a moment he resumed—‘and offer to 
declare them free and independent States. 
admitting their separation from the crown of these 
kingdoms, I have sacrificed every consideration of 
my own to the wishes and opinions of my people. 


I 
make it my humble and ardent prayer to Almighty | 
God, that Great Britain may not feel the evils which | 


might result from so great a dismemberment of the 
Empire, and that America may be free from the 
calamities which have formerly proved, in the mother 
country, how essential monarchy is to the enjoyment 
of constitutional liberty. Religion, language, in- 
terests and affection may, and I hope will, yet prove 
a bond of permanent union between the two coun- 
tries.’"—It is remarked, that George III. is celebrated 
for reading his speeches in a distinct, free, and im- 
pressive manner. On this occasion, he was evidently 
embarrassed ; he hesitated, choked, and executed 
the painful duties of the occasion, with an ill grace 
that does not belong to him. I cannot adequately 
portray my sensations, in the progress of this address; 
every artery beat high, and swelled with my proud 
American blood.” ; 

With the following glimpse of Mr. Copley, 
Lord Lyndhurst’s father, we close Mr. Watson’s 
pleasant and prejudiced volume :— 


After some gene- | 


In thus | 


the artist on the glorious 5th of December, 1782, 
after listening with him to the speech of the King, 
| formally receiving and recognizing the United States 
| of America into the rank of nations. Previous to 
dining, and immediately after our return from the 
House of Lords, he invited me into his studio, and 
| there with a bold hand, a master’s touch, and I be- 
lieve an American heart, attached to the ship the 
| stars and stripes. This was, I imagine, the first 
| American flag hoisted in old England.” 
The latter portion of the volume has some of 
| the interest of the earlier part,—in which we 
encounter men of historical dignity, and mingle 
in scenes to which distance lends the enchant- 
| ment hinted at by the poet. To the last, how- 
| ever, Mr. Watson is seen an active, honest, and 
| philanthropic man, with an opinion, or a specu- 
| lation tending that way, that if a wall of division 
| could be placed between the East and the West, 
| Europe would go to putrid decay, and America 
| would be saved from infection and corruption. 
| This will show that though Mr. Watson talks 


| much, he does not see far. 

~~ sicut Deus: an Anonymous Novel— 
[Eritis sicut Deus, §c.]. 3 vols. Second 
| Edition. Hamburg, Agentur des rauhen 
| Hauses; London, Thimm. 

| THIs anonymous novel is a protest on the part 
of orthodox Lutheranism against the assumed 
tendencies of modern speculation in Germany. 
The antitheses of faith and knowledge are here 
driven to their utmost antagonism; and the 
progress of free thought is treated as a gradual 
emancipation from every moral restraint, and 
as a ripening of iniquity which inevitably tends 
by its very accomplishment to its own refutation. 

The novel is consequently what would be 
called in England a religious one; and in so 
far as it is concerned with theological points 
steps out of that circle within which the Athe- 
neum confines its criticism. But while we 
decline to follow the author into any of the 
controversial points raised by him in the great 
questions between faith and knowledge, we 
cannot allow a book which has made a con- 
siderable sensation in Germany to pass without 
such notice as it calls for at the tribunal of a 
merely literary criticism. 

The subject-matter of the history is the con- 
sequences which flow from the endeavour of 
| the hero, who represents (under the fairest form 
| the author can conceive) the necessary cha- 
| racter of an enlightened upholder of the results 
| of modern speculation, to bring the mind of his 
| young and beautiful wife into greater harmony 

with his own opinions; and the tragic element is 

| wrought out of the conflicts which crush, and 
ultimately ruin, the intellect of a loving and 
religious wife, from her necessarily ineffectual 
efforts to reconcile the belief in a personal God, 
|in which she has been brought up, with her 
husband’s view of a God merely immanent in 
Nature. 

The antagonism of these views has in Germany 
developed itself witl* such completeness that 
the whole intellectual society of the country 
may be considered as ranged under one or other 
of these principles. 





| 





With us, such a conscious conflict is far from 
existing, though it cannot have escaped any 
thoughtful observer that it underlies many a 
literary tendency, and explains many a moral 
phenomenon of our time even in England. 

It cannot be denied that the Author of ‘ Eritis 
sicut Deus’ has considerable insight into the 
principles of modern speculation, and constantly 
admits their interior consistency. The task, how- 
ever, which he has taken upon himself is far 
beyond his power, and the popularity of his book 
is to be traced to a skilful working up of every 
current accusation which has been brought 
against philosophy in the persons of its professors. 

The book is a surprising instance of the weak- 
ness which pervades psychological romance, 
when not treated by the highest masters of the 
art. One of the rarest phenomena in literature 
is a romance, in which psychological disquisition 
is fairly supported by the characters who are 
made the representatives of the various states of 
mind under consideration. 

This characteristic weakness is more fully 
exemplified in this work than in any which has 
ever come under our notice. The progress of 
events is entirely independent of the progress of 
thought, and betrays the most singular poverty 
of invention. The action does not flow out of 
the character of the actors, but at every fresh 
crisis of the story new qualities are at once 
attributed to persons in whom we should least 
have expected them, that they may be made the 
basis of a fresh accusation against principles, 
from which there is no attempt to prove that 
they directly flow. The author possesses a free 
rhetorical style and considerable dialectic acute- 
ness; but that moral earnestness which should 
be the salt of such a work is nowhere to be 
found. 

The use made of the words of Scripture to 
insinuate depravity in the representatives of 
modern speculation is one which it is impossible 
adequately to condemn; crimes which are with- 
out a name in the language of every cultivated 
society are hinted at by quotations from the 
Bible (see the allusion to Romans i. 24, &c., in 
the second volume), and the very revelation of 
which the author presents himself as the cham- 
pion is made use of to convey ideas familiar to 
none but the most debased of mankind. There 
is, likewise, a strange assumption of quasi in- 
spiration running through the whole book, which 
cannot but be repugnant to any healthy feeling, 
and stands in glaring contradiction with another 
feature almost as unfitting in such a place,— 
we mean that slavish subserviency to aristocratic 
influence which so strongly shows itself in the 
treatment of the character and conduct of the 
painter, and in the bald and miserable sequence 
to the important part he plays in the progress 
of the heroine’s afflictions. 

The disquisitions are tedious, the humour 
null, and the irony without refinement. The 
book is not without interest to those who con- 
cern themselves about the progress of German 
thought, but would be absolutely incomprehen- 
sible to such as are unacquainted with its 
problems. 

The picture which it affords of cultivated life 
in a German town is one of the most lamentable 
testimonies which can be given of that general 
frivolity to which the absence of all public 
political life condemns a people so intellectual 
and far-seeing as our German cousins. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Stars and Stripes; or, American Impressions. 
By Ivan Golovin. (New York, Appleton & Co. ; 
London, Freeman.)—This is the book, in defence 
of whose title Count Ivan Golovin addressed us a 
couple of months ago [ante, p. 1002]. ‘‘ The ob- 





ject of it,” says the prefatory advertisement, “is 
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to show that the United States are pursuing a 
wrong way in their politics and morals, falsely in- 
terpreting their destination, and losing sight of the 
principles which presided at their formation.” A 

ve object,—in furtherance of which M. Golovin 
dedicated the time betwixt August and May to 
studying the defects, peculiarities, and inconsist- 
encies of the vast new continent. This volume of 
three hundred pages is the result. There is no 
possibility of congratulating so ambitious a tra- 
yeller, as our author announces himself to be, on 
having attained his object. Nothing much paler 
and slighter than these ‘Stars and Stripes’ has 
been published in England concerning America. 
Take, for instance, a page from the Count’s expe- 
riences of Philadelphia.—‘‘ A steamer took me to 
St. Lawrence Hill—a cemetery worthy of a city 
like Philadelphia, and where the greatest part of 
the monuments are of marble. I have discovered 
here a Square full of squirrels, and I found great 
pleasure in playing with those animals, the more 
so as a lady who happened to sit next to me at the 
dinner-table yesterday, told me that she did not 
care for French amiability or politeness! In 
Philadelphia they manufacture the best gigs; the 
lightness of the wheels is rather surprising. An- 
other point of similarity with Russia are the 
trotters. But I think that those of Orloff are 
bigger, finer and run faster. Wisdom and justice 
presided at the formation of Pennsylvania, but 
passion and folly overruled them. Even Peter the 
Great attending to a Quakers’ meeting in London 


said that the people ought to be happy with those | 


principles. The Quakers disliked wealth as a 
cause of tyranny, but they are now in minority 
here, and only one church is appropriated to their 
faith.”—-A good deal of talk concerning Russia, 
and a good many compliments to the democratic 
and social friends in Europe to whom these letters 
are addressed, give to this book such individuality 
as it possesses. 

Old Memories: a Novel. By Julia Melville. 3 
vols. (Newby.)— ‘Old Memories’ has evidently 
been written by avery young hand. There is pro- 
mise in the book: it is entertaining, in spite of 
some long-winded dialogue, which the reader con- 
sulting his amusement can skip. The story is well 
told on the whole :—the simplest portions are the 
best; where the author attempts high flights of 
emotion she fails signally. All the scenes with the 
mother are pure and simple nonsense. The story 
of Nora is not well managed; it should either 
have been worked out more distinctly, or let alone 
altogether. Moreover, the heroine does a great 
deal too much crying and fainting: no young lady 
aspiring to the ‘leading business” of a novel can 
be indulged in more than one ‘flood of tears” 
wherewith to relieve exhausted nature, and a single 
fainting fit of ordinary duration is ample allowance. 
The best character in the book is Charles Brother- 
ton. Miss Julia Melville’s next book, however, 
will be the test whether she has real ability, or only 
ephemeral and imitative cleverness. 

Self and Self-Sacrifice ; or, Nelly’s Story. By 
Anna Lisle. (Groombridge & Sons.)—Self is a 
sad monster, we know—self-sacrifice a divine pur- 
pose ; but self-sacrifice is not, and (we humbly 
assume) was not meant to be, self-obliteration. 
‘TI likes to be persecuted,” is the cry, not of a 
martyr, butofa Mawworm. Maceration may be a 
comfort of its grim kind as compared with unselfish 
self-assertion. One of the best and truest men 
that ever lived was never more true than in praising 
a friend as one who “would not only give, but 
who would have, some pleasure.”—There are some 
to whom the above will sound as so much rank 
epicureanism, and who delight to see fiction pene- 
trated with the spirit of asceticism and excitement, 
which is so singularly prevalent in our society just 
now. These persons will probably conceive that 
Nelly, when shestood byand saw the Oscar whom she 
had contracted to marry, marry her younger sister, 
did not show a due sense of her privileges by being 
more happy and thankful on the occasion than she 
would have been had she not been jilted. She 
only did her best to hide her passion and misery ; 
and Miss Lisle does only a woman’s part by one 
of her brain-children in the involuntary hints she 
throws out of a Paladin—long ago rejected by 





Nelly—who will re-appear ere the book ends, and 
make up for the poor girl’s sufferings, by giving 
her, in himself, a far better husband than the 
worthless fellow she had picked out! The reader 
will be at a loss to find, in the above sketch, any 
trace of the “self-sacrifice” prophesied in the title. 
Nelly’s story, though it begins vapidly, among 
those nursery remembrances which no one remem- 
bers, is full of hope, and tears, and trials, and 
felicity ; and Nelly does not scru~le to confess 
that the former were very sharp and that the latter 
is very comfortable. 

The Fairy. Comedy in One Act, in Prose.— 
[La Fée, &c.]. By Octave Feuill.t. (Paris, Lévy.) 
—We think it was Mrs. Gore who, in the days 
when she still wrote capital short romances, before 
she had addicted herself to the clever May Fair 
school of novel-making, gave us « ‘‘ Fairy Tale 
without a Fairy.” Some such legend, we know, 
there was: and its title would well befit this little 
piece of sentiment thrown off by M. Feuillet, for 
the exhibition of Mdlle. St.-Mare’s graces, which 
we notice, because in these days it is well to com- 
mend any French play with a healthy moral. The 
argument, however, is not wholly new. M. Augier, 
in his maiden effort, ‘La Cigué,’ showed howa man 
so tired of life and its vanities as to meditate self- 
destruction was weaned from his dark purpose by 
the magic of human love; but M. Augier’s lesson 
was conveyed sarcastically rather than sentimen- 
tally. His figures were set, too, in a bright and 
beautiful Greek framework, and not among the 
grim Gothic surroundings which Breton supersti- 
tion furnishes.x—M. Feuillet has mingled some 
remorse with his hero’s satiety. His mother de- 
sired to marry him to a girl personally unknown 
to him ; in avoidance of this project, he kept aloof 
from the family house, and thus his mother died 
without blessing him. Hence his resolution to 
destroy himself,—partly in disgust with life, partly 
in expiation of his involuntary fault. An anony- 
mous letter lures him into a fairy-Launted district 
in Brittany,—thus enticing him to postpone the 
fatal hour. When he arrives there, a wonderful 
elderly lady, with grey hair, in a dreary old chateau, 
with a servant who seems to be some hundreds of 
years old, so manages to mystify, occupy, and 
interest him, as to prove herself the redeeming 
fairy. She reconciles him with life, with duty, with 
suffering, and, of course, with the stranger bride, 
whom (like the hero of ‘ Love in a Village,’) he 
had avoided only to meet her in disguise. The 
gradual rejuvenescence of the old fairy, as the 
play is played out, is, we suppose, the temptation 
to the actress ; and it may be fancied as pretty and 
effective on the stage, provided the credulity of the 
audience has been once engaged in the story. 

Among the publications of learned bodies, we 
have to note the appearance of Vol. VIII. of the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire,—and the Proceedings of the Royal 
Trish Academy for the Year 1855-56, forming a 
third part of Vol. VI.—In connexion with corpo- 
rate interests of another kind, we have An Address 
to the Shareholders of the Unity General Assurance 
Association, by Mr. T. H. Baylis, —a similar 
Address by Dr. Edward Lloyd,—and Minutes of 
Proceedings of the Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Unity General Assurance Association, Sep- 
tember 11th, 1856.—The Report of the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Literary Association of the 
Friends of Poland,—The Twenty-ninth Annual 
Report of the Directors of James Murray's Royal 
Asylum for Lunatics,—The Thirty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Royal Institution of Cornwall,—and 
The Report of the Sheffield Committee on Juvenile 
Punishments and Reformatories, also lie on our 
table-—To the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere 
has been addressed a memorial on Canada West 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company,—to the Right 
Hon. R. Vernon Smith, a Letter,.on Public Works 
in India, by John Bourne,—to a Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, some Suggestions for 
a Medal to record the Discovery of the North-West 
Passage, by Richard Sainthill,—and to ‘those 
who have insured their lives,” a Letter on The 
Present Extraordinary Movement of the Precious 
Metals, and on the Necessity and Possibility of 
Protecting their Property against the Effects of the 





Continued Production of Gold, by J. Maclaren.— 





Two Addresses to the Inhabitants of L 47, Surrey, 
on Friendly Societies, by W. White, Jun., belong 
to a similar category.—On religious topics, we 
have Ten Letters on the Sabbath Question, by A. B. 
Clifford, a close and spirited argument,—Milner 
Refuted; or, Pious Frauds exemplified in Dr. Mil- 
ner’s ‘End of Religious Controversy,’ edited by 
C. H. Collette,—Notes on the Proposed Amend- 
ment of the Authorized Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by Prof. William Selwyn, Canon of Ely, a 
plea for a corrected translation,—FKight Prayers by 
the late Rev. J. Harrington Evans, reported in 
stenography by a gentleman, who informs us that, 
‘as a preacher, the late J. H. Evans was un- 
rivalled,”—Danielism, a misty treatise, by “the 
Unraveller,”—and The Lord’s Anointed, a Coro- 
nation Sermon, ‘‘ preached at Moscow on the 
Sunday before the enthronement of Alexander 
the Second,” by the Rev. M. Margoliouth, who 
says: “It is our duty to look upon Alexander 
the Second as the Lord’s Anointed.”—Passing to 
educational subjects, we find them treated in 
National Education, an essay,—A Comprehensive 
View of National Education Schemes, designed to 
convey “‘hints for next session,’—and A Short 
Essay on the National Education Question, which, 
the Author assures us, is at once graphic and to 
the purpose.—A_ Letter to Mr. Disraeli, by ‘‘ Agri- 
cola,” relates to the culture of the field.—In con- 
nexion with science, may be mentioned the Reports 
addressed to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
on the Successful Application of Methylated Spirit 
to various purposes in Arts, Manufactures, and 
Scientific Research,—the Progress of Photography, 
a lecture, by Mr. Joseph Ellis,—and an essay On 
Points of Importance connected with the Treatment 
of Uleerated Legs, by Thomas Westlake, M.R.C.S. 
—The Irish, who are they? is an ethnological disser- 
tation by Mr. B. Donavend.—In Observations on 
Perfumery, Mr. T. Foster Ker writes in a florid 
style on a fragrant topic.—In The Reason Why 
‘some hundreds of reasons are given for things 
which, though generally known, are imperfectly 
understood.” The explanations, like startling in- 
telligence, ‘‘ should be received with caution.” 
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ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO TENERIFFE. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, who left England last June in charge of 
an Astronomical Expedition to Teneriffe, has re- 
turned, and has communicated an account of his 
proceedings to the Admiralty, by whose liberality 
the undertaking was set on foot. 

Prof. Smyth embarked at Southampton, on the 
20th of June, in the Titania Yacht, liberally placed 
at his disposal by Mr. Robert Stephenson. He was 
provided with about seventy cases of instruments 
and materials, many of which were contributed by 
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eminent men of science; and after a prosperous 
voyage, landed at Santa Cruz on the 8th of July. 
Having communicated with the Spanish authori- 
ties, who were very favourably disposed towards 
the undertaking, Prof. Smyth proceeded overland 
to Orotava, the port of the Peak, where the yacht 
landed all the cases. One of the principal objects 
of the Expedition being to ascertain how far astro- 


nomical observations can be improved by elevating | 


telescopes into the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, arrangements were made for conveying the 
instruments to the summit of Guajara, a mountain 
8,870 feet high, on the south of the Peak. All 
these, with the exception of a ponderous equatorial, 
which was too heavy for transport in its bulky 
condition, were safely conveyed to the top of Gua- 
jara. The morning of the ascent was very cloudy, 
but after attaining an elevation of 5,000 feet the 
stratum of clouds was passed, and the sky appeared 
without a speck of vapour. This was very cheer- 
ing, and gave hopes of a rich astronomical harvest. 
Having erected an observatory, the instruments 
were set to work, and here we have some account 
of the peculiar advantages enjoyed by the observers. 
—‘The admirable purity of the atmosphere and 
the advantage of an ascent of 8,870 feet were night 
after night proved by the limit of vision of the 
Sheepshanks telescope being extended from stars of 
the tenth degree of magnitude to those of the 
fourteenth degree at Guajara ; and not only was 
the brightness of the stars, but their definition also 
was much improved,—for, while in Edinburgh I 
had never seen good images of stars in that instru- 
ment, on Guajara it almost always exhibited such 
clear and perfect stellar discs and rings as I have 
never seen in any other telescope at or near the 
level of the sea; and while we were still on the 
mountain with every night perfectly clear, and in 
general with such enchantingly fine definition, the 
perception of these advantages was intensified by 
the arrival of a letter from the first Assistant 
Astronomer of the Edinburgh Observatory, saying 
that there had hardly been a single clear night 
there during all the time I had been away.” 

The great power of the sun at Guajara was 
strikingly shown by an English radiation thermo- 
meter breaking in a few minutes after having been 
exposed to its influence. Two other thermometers, 
prepared according to M. Arago’s ideas, and the 
greater strength of the sun in France, were next 
tried; but, although they marked as high as 180°, 
they were insufficient to register the extraordinary 
intensity of the solar says. Under these very 
favourable circumstances it was extremely unfor- 
tunate that observations relating to the absorption 
of the solar rays by the atmosphere—considered 
with reference to their total thermic effect, which 
had been strongly recommended by the Royal 
Society and Sir John Herschel—could not be made 
in consequence of the failure of the only actino- 
meters procurable at the time in the country. The 
radiation of the moon was ascertained by means of 
a delicate thermo-multiplier. The absolute amount 
was small, being about one-third of that radiated 
by a candle at a distance of 15 feet. Prof. Stokes’s 
spectrum was also examined and found to be 
traceable beyond the furthest peint previously 
ascertained elsewhere. 

Although Guajara proved an admirable station 
for observations, yet Prof. Smyth was desirous of 
testing a higher elevation; and with this view, 
after prefatory explorations, he succeeded in con- 
veying the instruments, including the great equa- 
torial—which was reduced to its primitive elemen- 
tary parts—to a shelf-like ridge, called the Alta 
Vista, on the south-east slope of the peak, 10,900 
feet high. Here the instruments were again set 
up; and it was soon ascertained that the apprehen- 
sions entertained respecting the hot vapours from 
the peak proving fatal to telescopic vision were 
groundless: for “‘ the definition proved admirable; 
so much so, that not only once, but every night 
for a week, that difficult test, Band C of y Andro- 
meda were seen as two distinct stars; nor could 
any object in the lists of the “‘Cycle” be found which 
were not separated by the telescope, and with ease.” 
Some extraordinary views of the moon were ob- 
tained, notwithstanding its being at a very low 
altitude; and the sun was observed optically and 





photographically. The observations were carried 
on at this high elevation from the Ist to the 14th 
of September, when a storm broke over the moun- 
tain, and the fine weather terminated. The Expe- 
dition remained on the mountain until the 19th, 
but a clear sky was not seen after the storm. The 
instruments were now packed, and preparations 
were made to leave the island. But before de- 
scending the mountain, various meteorological 
observations were made, in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Royal Society; the crater of the 
peak was examined; the Montana Blanca and 
several places remarkable for their geology and 
botany were visited with hypsometric instruments, 
and about 200 photographic pictures were ob- 
tained. A more elevated station for astronomical 
observations was also found, which might be made 
available for a future expedition; and, besides, 
greater height would possess some other advan- 
tages over either the Alta Vista or Guajara. 

A week was spent at Orotava in examining the 
zero of meteorological instruments, and in photo- 
graphing and measuring some remarkable volcanic 
features in the neighbourhood, and also the great 
dragon-tree, as recommended by Sir John Herschel. 
Prof. Smyth also examined the tide-gauge which 
he had had constructed on the mole at Santa Cruz, 
and then embarked for England on the 27th of 
September, where he arrived after an absence of 
117 days. Of these, 36 were spent at sea, 18 in 
the low lands of Teneriffe, 37 at the height of 8,870 
feet, and 26 at the height of 10,900 feet. 








ANGELI v. GALBRAITH. 
British Museum, Oct. 22. 

In the Atheneum of October the 18th, Mr. An- 
geli has introduced my name in the course of his 
reply to some comments which appeared in your 
paper of the 16th of August on his translation of 
Sir R. Kane’s Inaugural Address. My opinion as 
to Mr. Angeli’s qualifications for the responsible 
post of Professor in an University I was compelled 
to give in a Court of Justice nearly three months 
ago; and if confirmation of its correctness were 
required, Mr. Angeli has supplied that confirmation 
by the rejoinder he has just put forth through the 
medium of your columns. 

Mr. Angeli complains that I “insinuate” his 


literary shortcomings ; as if I had not given him | wh 


| 


| 





correct transcript of the missing page for more 
extended circulation to the readers of the Athe- 
neum. They will thus have an opportunity of 
comparing it with the corresponding portion of 
the enlarged tragedy, and of judging how far the 
former may be of value in determining the vexed 
question of the exact character of the edition of 
1603, beyond its more obvious importance in set- 
tling for ever the extent of the deficiency in the 
reprinted copy. It seems to be on the whole of 
more interest than would have been thought pro- 
bable by any one well acquainted with the reprint, 
and certainly of greater importance than I had 
fancied possible before I had taken a copy and 
examined it. Thus, the new reading, ‘‘ Bear 
Hamlet, like a soldier, to his grave,” which it 
would obviously be altogether incorrect to sub- 
stitute in the amended play, agrees with the con- 
text of this original, where there is no hint “ that 
these bodies high on a stage be placed to the 
view,” but that the scaffold was merely raised for 
the convenience of the narrator of the ‘sad story.” 
Had the quarto of 1603 been, as Mr. Collier sup- 
poses, a garbled, imperfect version of the tragedy 
as exhibited in the edition of 1604, it seems at 
least unlikely that the context in such a line 
should be made to correspond with an accidental 
omission. Again, the two lines, ‘If aught of 
woe,” &c., appear very unlike a shorthand writer's 
version of the speech commencing, ‘‘ What is it, 
you would see?”—and the same remark will apply 
to the next speech of Fortinbras, and, indeed, to 
most of the remainder of the dialogue. On the 
whole, it is likely the publication of this single 
leaf will strengthen the opinion, that we possess in 
the edition of 1603, though it may be in a cor- 
rupted form, the tragedy as originally composed 
by the great dramatist ; but the subject is worthy 
of much closer examination than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. It may now be merely neces- 
sary to add a copy of the long-missing page.— 


Prince of Denmarke. 


Enter Voltemar and the Ambassadors from England. 
enter Fortenbrasse with his traine. 

Fort. Where is this bloudy sight ? 

Hor. If aught of woe, or wonder, you’ld behold, 
Then looke vypon this tragicke Spectacle. 

Fort. O Imperious death! how many Princes, 
Hast thou at one draft bloudily shot to death ? (land, 
Ambass. Our ambassie that we haue brought from Eng- 

ere be these Princes that should heare vs speake ? 


tangible accusations to grapple with and disprove | O most most vnlooked for time! vnhappy country ! 


in vi vhich hi -examined | 
in my evidence, on which his counsel cross-e | Seuso dies basheniee af thin teansiee. 


me, most discreetly, before the Court. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Angeli either will not or cannot recog- 
nize palpable blunders when pointed out to him: he 
either will not or cannot distinguish Italian words 
and phrases from A ngelisms,—the latter being words 
and phrases of which Mr. Angeli makes a use 
peculiarly his own. 

So far as competent judges are concerned, I 
cannot think that Mr. Angeli’s qualifications as a 
Professor of Italian need any further discussion ; 
but as he ventures to say that I “ insinuate” his 
literary shortcomings, I beg to say explicitly, being 
invited by him to do so, that Mr. Angeli is a man 
without education, utterly ignorant of his own 
(by which I mean Italian) language. Iwas asked 
by the Court ‘‘ whether Mr, Angeli was competent 
to teach the Italian language?” and under the 
solemn obligation of my oath I answered, ‘‘I am 
very sorry to have to say it, but I do not think he 
is competent ; it is very painful for me to say so, 
but I must answer.” 

Now, Sir, I beg deliberately and emphatically 
to repeat that opinion ; and, after Mr. Angeli’s 
letter to you, I do so without any sorrow or reluc- 
tance whatever. If he will not keep quiet, he 
must take the consequences, I have, &c. 

A. PAnizzi. 





THE FIRST EDITION OF ‘HAMLET.’ 
6, Tregunter Road, West Brompton, Oct. 21. 
A few copies of the last leaf of the newly-dis- 
covered copy of the ‘Hamlet’ of 1603 having been 
issued without my sanction, and being thus pre- 
vented from indulging in the, perhaps, somewhat 
too selfish gratification of producing a complete 
copy for the first time in my own edition of the 


| Poet’s works, I have the pleasure of offering a 





| 





Hor. Content yourselves. Ile shew to all the ground, 
Let there a scaffold be rearde vp in the market place, 
And let the state of the World be there, 
Where you shall heare such a sad story tolde, 
That neuer mortal! man could more vnfolde. 
Fort. I haue some rights of memory to this Kingdome, 
Which now to claime my leisure doth inuite mee: 
Let foure of our chiefest Captaines 
Beare Hamiet like a souldier to his graue ; 
For he was likely, had he liued, 
To a prou’d most royall : 
Take vp the bodie ; such a sight as this 
Becomes the fieldes, but here doth much amisse. 


Finis. 

The probability seems to be that ‘Hamlet’ was 
first published in the year 1602, by James Roberts, 
the printer of several others of Shakspeare’s plays. 
Let us entertain a hope that the prominence given 
to the present discovery may lead to the produc- 
tion of such a treasure, which would, indeed, be 
‘‘cheaply purchased by its weight in gold.” 

J. O. HaLLIwELL, 





THE ECLIPSE OF MAY, 603 3.c.—Mr. BOSANQUET 
AND Dr. WHEWELL. 
Killyleagh, County Down, Oct. 13. 

In the Atheneum of the 23rd of August you 
have inserted a letter of Mr. Bosanquet’s, in which 
I am attacked with some severity. You will, I 
trust, insert this reply of mine. I have delayed 
it,only with a view to make myself as completely 
master of the subject as I could before writing. 
Mr. Bosanquet says that he is surprised at my 
questioning a result at which Mr, Airy and Mr. 
Hind had arrived. I am about to surprise him 
still further; and I shall probably surprise also 
some worthy Members of Section A,, who seem 
to believe in Dr, Whewell’s infallibility, Mr. 
Bosanquet’s letter implies that I entertain doubts 
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as to the eclipse of 603 B.c, being that of Herodotus. | which path, I expressed my belief, would be found 
Perhaps I expressed myself doubtingly in my! not to differ much from the true one. Dr. Whe- 
paper,—but I entertain no doubts now, As con-| well refused to gratify me, referring me to the 
fidently as I believe that on the evening of this; volume of the Z'ransactions in which Mr. Airy’s 
present 13th of October, i856, the greater part of, paper was, which, he intimated, contained all that 
the moon will be immersed in the earth’s shadow, | I had been reading to the Section. He said that 
s0 confidently do [ believe that about 10 o’clock in | he could point it out, but that he did not choose 
the morning of the 18th of May, 603 B.c., the | todo so. Some weeks after the meeting at Chel- 
shadow of the moon passed over a field of battle | tenham, I procured the part of the Philosophical 
in Turkey in Asia, where the Medes and Lydians | Transactions which contained Mr. Airy’s paper; 
had just commenced fighting, causing a total | and I discovered, to my great surprise, that the 
eclipse of the sun, which terminated the battle, as | entire of Dr. Whewell’s statement was erroneous. 


it was understood to intimate the will of Heaven | 
that it should not take place. An eclipse at sun- | 
set, like that of the 28th of May, 585, after the 
parties had been all day fighting, could never 
have been regarded as an intimation of Divine 
displeasure at their fighting. Besides, the placing 
this battle in 585 B.c. is absolutely inconsistent 
with well-established chronological facts. The 
eclipse of 603 is the only eclipse which was visible 
in Western Asia within the chronological limits 
which confine us that had the two characteristics, 
of being total and being in the morning. I, there- 
fore, as I said, feel the most perfect confidence that 
this was the eclipse intended by Herodotus; and I 
am confident, also, that the time is not far distant 
when astronomers generally will accept this fact, 
and will rectify their tables by making them to 
agree with it. I admit that, according to the 
tables which astronomers now use, the moon’s 
longitude would be a considerable number of 
minutes greater than it must have been according 
to my belief: I cannot say precisely how many 
minutes, because (as J correctly stated at Chelten- 
ham) no calculation of this eclipse has been pub- 
lished since that made by Mr. Baily, who used 
tables which are now superseded. The circum- 
stance which I have mentioned, however, presents 
no difficulty to my mind. I believe that the addi- 
tions to the different arguments which are found 
in Damoiseau’s Table 1V. are all much greater 
than they ought to be,—the error being nearly pro- 
portioned to the square of the number of centuries 
between the epoch of the tables and that for which 
the moon’s place is sought. Consequently, the 
tabular longitude of the moon always comes out 
greater than her longitude actually was. The 
supposition that an error like this exists in Damoi- 
seau’s tables is not to be slighted as a mere fancy 
of mine. Mr. Adams has published a paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1853, in which he 
proves from theory that this is actually the case; 
and I can put no other construction on recent 
statements that have been made respecting an 
error in his calculations that M. Plana has dis- 
covered than that he has adopted, in part at least, 
Mr. Adams's views. Mr. Bosanquet says that 
Mr. Airy has found that the correction of the 
tables which would be necessary to meet M. 
Plana’s present views would “very slightly vary” 
the path of the shadow in 585. That is a matter 
of little or no importance, as it is absolutely im- 
possible that that could be the eclipse of Herodotus; | 
but what is of real importance is this: —How would | 
it affect the eclipse of 603? I suspect that it would | 
make a considerable change in the path of the | 
shadow init. I know that a correction in accord- | 
ance with Mr. Adams’s views would do so. | 
I abstain from details, which would only be| 





The paper contained no calculations respecting the 
eclipse of 603, and no map exhibiting the track 
of the shadow in it. The only eclipse, among 
those which have been thought to be that 
referred to by Herodotus, as to which Mr. Airy 
gave any calculations, or laid down any track of 
the shadow, was that of 585. It was evident that 
Dr. Whewell had, through some strange misap- 
prehension, confounded the two eclipses of 603 and 
585; and that he imagined I was giving a very 
absurd representation of the circumstances of the 
latter, when I was speaking of those of the former. 
If Dr. Whewell had complied with my request to 
communicate to me the information which he 
supposed that he possessed, he would have been 
led to see the mistake under which he was himself 
labouring. It is scarcely necessary for me to add 
that Dr. Whewell’s suggestion that my paper was 
a réchauffé of Mr. Airy’s was completely erroneous. 
It was grounded on the mistake that I have just 
pointed out. He imagined that I was arguing in 
favour of the same eclipse for which Mr. Airy had 
argued, as being that of Herodotus; the fact being 
that I was arguing in favour of a different eclipse, 
and against that of Mr. Airy. The only point on 
which I took the same ground with Mr. Airy was 
in opposing Mr. Baily’s view that the eclipse of 
610 B.c. was that of Herodotus; and if I had read 
Mr. Airy’s paper I should probably have said less 
on this point, which I should have taken as proved. 
As to everything else connected with this eclipse, 
I have, I believe, sufficiently expressed my total 
dissent from Mr. Airy’s views. 
I am, &c., Epwarp HINcKs. 








OLD LAMPS AND NEW. 

Tur Correspondent who has favoured us with the 
following letter has our thanks for his illustrations 
of a project which, we fear, may prove a somewhat 
costly mistake :— 

“‘T have read with astonishment the account 
in the Atheneum of the 11th inst. of the great 
architectural scheme by which, with the ease and 
flourish of an architect’s pencil, whole ranges 
of streets and buildings are to be swept away 
to make room for a cluster of palaces for the 
residences of our ministers, under pretext of col- 
lecting together our public offices. As to throw- 
ing open the job, and calling for designs from all 


| the architects of the world, it is a mere mockery : 


no sufficient time is allowed even for our home 
architects; and the naming the 26th of March as 
the last day is but one of a hundred proofs, with 
which T shall not trouble you, of a foregone con- 


clusion. With this, however, I do not concern 
myself. I protest against removing the public 


offices down to Westminster — out of the way 


interesting to, or indeed understood by, mathe-| of all public business and of every man of 
maticians; but I feel that I have good grounds for | business.) Why, for one half my life I have 
the confidence which I have expressed in the cor-| heard, at stated intervals, in Parliament and out 
rectness of my views. I must now say a few words| of Parliament, of the urgent necessity of re- 
on the occurrence at Cheltenham, to which Mr.| moving the Courts of Law from that remote 
Bosanquet has referred, and which is noticed in| district. Half a million, or a million, was not 
your report of the proceedings. When I stated | too much, we were told, for the convenience of 
that the eclipse of 603 had not been calculated | having these Courts of Law somewhere or any- 
with the improved tables, and expressed a wish | where within the range of men’s ordinary business 
that it should be so, Dr. Whewell told me that it | necessities. Now another anda better job suggests 
had been calculated, and that all the particulars | itself, and the public offices are to be removed to 
respecting it would be found in a paper of Mr. Westminster: and all this publie good is to be 
Airy’s in the Philosophical Transactions for 1853. effected for only two or three millions of public 
He said that the path of the shadow in this eclipse | money! But why remove !—for the convenience 
was laid down by Mr. Airy ona map. I asked | of the Foreign Secretary, and the Home Secretary, 
him to point it out to me, as determined by him, |and the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Surely 
on the large map, on which I had just pointed it | these gentlemen, and some half-dozen other gen- 
out, as it was laid down by a writer in the Philo-|tlemen might more easily, on occasion, travel 
sophical Transactions whose name I now forget; | half-a-mile eastward of Charing Cross than bring 


thousands and tens of thousands down daily to 


the remote and deserted suburb of Westminster— 
deserted because of its inconvenient situation. 
But it is of the utmost importance we are told 
that the public offices should be located together. 
Why this pretext is a century old, and did its duty 
and its job a century ago. George the Third had 
a passion for architecture—most people have who 
do not pay for it—Chambers was the favourite 
architect, Burke the leader of the opposition :—so 
His Majesty, His Majesty’s ministers, and His 
Majesty's opposition were agreed ; and Somerset 
House was to be built, and all for the benefit of the 
public, and to bring the great public offices to- 
gether. There can be no doubt that the site was 
well chosen, and the design noble, and so long as 
Chambers lived the building went slowly on, and 
brought him in, as intended, a very handsome 
income. Chambers died, and there was an end: not 
of Chambers only, but of the building, and of all 
that had ever been urged in its favour. It remained 
incomplete for fifty or sixty years; and then the 
ground on which the East Wing was to have been 
erected, and which had been occupied as a timber- 
yard and a coal-yard, and was little other than a 
nuisance and an eye-sore, was given or let to the 
proprietors of King’s College. 

‘* Let us now test the pretext by the issue. 
Somerset House consists of six pretty equal divi- 
sions :—the water front to the south, the Strand 
front to the north, and double wings, two on the 
east and two on the west. The south front and 
two wings, facing the great square, were occupied 
with public offices,—with the Duchy of Cornwall, 
which is not a public office, —and one or two 
residences for officers, who might as well have re- 
sided anywhere else. Then, the whole of the outer 
west wing was appropriated for the private resi- 
dences of the Treasurer and the Commissioners of 
the Navy, and so forth; the whole of the north 
wing was given to the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, and other 
Societies ; and the east wing remained unbuilt. 
During this period not less than a dozen different 
public offices were built in widely remote situa- 
tions, and more than a dozen scattered houses 
rented for public offices. 

‘* Now, observe the further progress towards 
the development of this idea of concentration. 

“* Some few years since a National Gallery was 
projected, and Somerset House was cleared of the 
Royal Academy. Later still, the Commissioners 
had an allowance granted for house-rent, and thus 
another whole wing became vacant. Now, the 
Duchy of Cornwall has, very properly, built for 
itself a new house at Pimlico. Within this twelve 
or eighteen months Burlington House has been 
purchased, and there we are pulling down and 
building up, to make room for the Royal Society, 
the Antiquaries, and other kindred associations. 
Here, then, we have, or have had, one-half of 
this great central building vacant, and one-sixth 
given away to King’s College ;—and when we 
have paid down our two or three millions of money, 
and learned to tramp down to Westminster, we 
may advertise, ‘Somerset House to be let.’ 

‘* TEMPLE.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, Oct. 16. 

To political excitement has been added that 
occasioned by two violent shocks of earthquake 
on Saturday night and Sunday morning last. For 
several days a thick fog had covered not only the 
more distant views, but almost the opposite sides 
of the streets,—a remarkable phenomenon in 
Naples, where the atmosphere is generally so 
crystal clear, and one which has not been witnessed 
within the memory of any living man. I must 
observe, too, that Vesuvius seemed to be labouring 
with some internal commotion, for though nothing 
but smoke has been perceptible for some time, yet 
two or three nights before the shocks were felt I 
observed vivid flames, which rose a little above the 
crater, colouring the atmosphere all around. At 
about two o'clock on Sunday morning the first 
shock was felt along the whole extent of the coast, 








from Sorrento out to Posilippo, and telegraphic 
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despatches inform us that it was felt also ve 

strongly in the Calabrias, in the Abruzzi, at Avel- 
lino, Castellamare, and in all the surrounding town- 
ships. In some houses the bells rang, the clocks 
were stopped, and the doors opened and shut con- 
tinually ; crockery and glass were knocked against 
one another, and objects rolled off tables; the 
bedsteads, which are all made of iron, rattled and 
shook as though a strong man had them in his 
grasp; and, as may easily be conceived, every one 
sprang outof bed. ‘At the same time that I felt 
the shock,” said a friend, “‘I heard a hissing noise, 
as that of a steam-carriage passing hurriedly by.” 
In many parts of the city, the inhabitants rose 
from their beds and rushed into the streets, where 
they spent a great portion of the night. This was 
especially the case in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
towards Mergellina,— where, amongst others, 
H.R.H. the Count of Syracuse passed the night in 
his carriage. I do not remember to have seen 
such alarm created by a shock as on the present 
occasion. Perhaps the fact of its happening in the 
dead of the night produced a greater fear; and, as 
@ poor person said to me, ‘“‘ E sempre una brutta 
bestia, signore, un terramuoto!” The report cir- 
culating through the city was that half Nisida had 
toppled over ; so, as there is nothing like verifying a 
fact with one’s own eyes, I took a cab with a friend 
and drove in that direction. On arriving at the Mer- 


rocks had been rent asunder, and thousands and 
thousands of tons, in huge blocks, lay scattered 
around. ‘I heard, sir,” said a man on the spot, 
‘the sound of a mighty rushing wind, followed by 
repeated tremblings of the earth, and then came 
down this mountain of rock with a crash that I know 
not what to compare it to.” H. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


In another section of the Athenceum, we have 
had frequent occasion, of late, to call attention 
to the magnificent and commodious public-rooms 
arising in every provincial town of England, for 
the accommodation of the crowds which, according 
| to the fashion of our modern life, are beginning 
increasingly to congregate. All this while London 
moves awkwardly, feebly, and not wisely, in pro- 
| viding for that public which year by year swells and 
| spreads itself in search of public amusements.— 
The new room in the Surrey Gardens has been 
| pointed at as superior to most in the means of 
ingress and egress afforded: and yet the hideous 
| catastrophe of Sunday evening last, with its double 
| crowd on a single gallery staircase, shows how 
| insufficient the provision must have been,—or 
| rather, perhaps, that no precautionary provision 
can be too sufficient. Surely the report and the 
recollection of a scene so frightful, and its con- 





gellina we found our road impeded by a religious | sequences, ought not to speak in vain,—let sur- 
procession, headed by a confraternity, closed by a | veyors be ever so supine, and architects ever so 
company of soldiers, and honoured by the presence | thoughtless, and proprietors ever so selfish in 
in the centre of a Bella Madonna, the Madonna of | refusing to entertain plans of staircase and portal 


Sta. Ursula, who had been brought out on this day 
to propitiate the powers above, and to allay the 
fears of the people. The scene was picturesque 
enough to the bodily eye, but what a picture did 
it present to the mind! The eternal immutable 
laws of Nature were to be suspended by the exhi- 
bition of a colossal doll with a flaxen wig, and the 
wrath of Heaven appeased by someairs of Donizetti! 
Following in the rear of the procession, we at 
length pushed up the Strada Nuova, found 
Nisida, as it was, perfectly entire; and on inquiry 
ascertained that it was a portion of the mountain 
near Pozzuoli which had fallen. No damage, 
however, had been done there, or anywhere else 
in fact, with the exception of some cracks in a 
church or a house. The shocks took place at 
about two o’clock in the morning of the 12th inst. 
They were undulatory: the first continuing fifteen 


seconds, and coming in the direction of north to | 


south; the second lasted not longer than ten 
seconds, and appeared to pass from east to west. 
On visiting Vesuvius early on Sunday morning, 
great internal activity was evident. There were 
noises as of the repeated discharge of artillery, 
followed by the rushing sounds of a forge. The 
flames rose a little above the edge of the crater, 
and stones and ashes were thrown in abun- 
dance on the sides and sometimes beyond the 
crater. The guides predicted an eruption, which 
might guarantee our personal security much 
better than the procession of the Madonna. 
though, I dare say, it would have been difficult to 
persuade them of the correctness of such an opinion; 
and I certainly neither did nor shall try to do so. 
Later advices say that in the Island of Capri the 
earthquake was felt very sensibly. The soldiers 
were so much alarmed that five times during the 
night they turned out of their barracks. ‘‘ As for 
myself, signore,” said a mariner to me, ‘‘I did not 
know whether I was going forwards or backwards, 


| improvement as wasteful. Without falling into 
|a@ panic-cant, the matter should be urged most 
| strenuously ;—and the present is the time.—The 
Sacred Harmonic Society, now an established and 
|important tenant of Exeter Hall, seems year 
| by year to memorialize—always vainly—in the 
| hope of getting for its public, not luxury, but 
| common safety in sufficient outlets.—We observe, 
| too, that the Builder is criticizing the plans 
| for the projected St. James’s Hall, and inquiring 
| how far they offer the necessary relief for the 
| thousands invited thither,—each one of whom, 
| after his or her concert, may during the season 
| have some six balls or some seven conversazioni to 
| manage before bed-time, and naturally desire the 
quickest possible deliverance. We imagine that 
neither the speculators about to undertake St. 
| James's Hall nor Mr. Gye have commenced ope- 
rations. Is it Utopian to inquire whether, with 
| the co-operation of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
| these three undertakings could not now be com- 
| bined so as to give birth to some grand plan 
which should provide London with some noble and 
habitable public-room, or set of public-rooms, such 
as would befit the metropolis ? 

In reference to the communication from Mr. 
| Foss, published in the Athenceum of last week, we 
| have received the following note.— 

** Maidenhead, Oct. 19. 

‘Tam bound to take the earliest opportunity of 
correcting the great mistake I committed respect- 

| ing the price the Duke of Devonshire gave for his 
| copy of the ‘Hamlet,’ 4to. 1603. During about 
| the last five-and-twenty years I have been under 
| the conviction that the whole volume cost his 
Grace no more than 100/. or 100 guineas ; but the 
letter of Mr. Henry Foss, in your last publication, 
has decisively shown that I was in error. That 
| error arose in this way. I did not see the 
| ‘Hamlet’ until it had been some years in the 


| 








and I could not help asking myself, ‘Peter! are | Duke's possession. It had then been (though I 
you drunk or not?’ I had been out all that night, | did not know it) separated from its old companions 
and did not arrive at Capri until the morning. | (enumerated by Mr. Foss), and bound up with 
The sea was tossed about as by a storm; and glad | Greene’s ‘ Alphonsus’ and some other plays of 
enough I was, on arriving at the top of the moun- | about that period. When I asked what the volume 
tain, to sit down and recover from my dizziness.” | had cost, I referred to the book as I then saw it 
I have just received the following information, | in my hand; and the answer of my informant, who 
that Prof. Palmieri could not make any observa- | must know, and could not deceive, must have had 
tions with the seismometer on Vesuvius, as it was | reference only to the ‘ Hamlet,’ which (separated 
under repair; but he assures me that the earth- | from the other dramas it was associated with when 
quake was very distinctly felt there, and that at | obtained from Messrs. Payne & Foss) he valued at 
the moment of the shock the mountain made a | 100/. or 100 guineas, I forget which. I was not 
most tremendous noise. On driving over to at all aware that the volume, as originally sold to 
Pozzuoli yesterday with a friend, I found that | the Duke of Devonshire, contained any-of the 
the effects of the earthquake had been on a much | plays by Shakespeare mentioned in Mr. Foss’s 
more gigantic scale than I had expected. Entire | letter. I presumed, hastily, that the book had 





only been re-bound and inlaid for the Duke, ang 
that it came from Messrs. Payne & Foss with the 
‘Alphonsus’ and the other plays I saw in it, and 
no others. This was my belief at the time; and] 
now see at once that the 100/. or 100 guineas ] 
heard mentioned could only be the estimate of what 
the ‘Hamlet,’ 1603, had cost, apart from the reg 
of the contents. J. PAYNE Coutirr,” 
The following settlement of the Milton que 
of last week—one among several lettters on the 
subject—has reached us from a Correspondent, 
— “TI think I can inform your Correspondent 
of the real authorship of the lines on Milton's 


blindness, They are by Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, a | 


lady of Philadelphia, and will be found at full 
length at page 689 of the second volume of 
Duyckinck’s ‘ Cyclopzdia of American Literature, 
a work noticed by you a few weeks since. It does 
not appear whether they were intended as an 
imposition. It is to be hoped not; as in that case 
the authoress must either have credited her coun- 
trymen with very little critical perception, or pos. 
sessed very little herself.” To the above statement 
it may be sufficient to add, that in the English 
periodical from which they were extracted, the 
lines were given as ‘‘lately discovered and pub- 
lished in the recent Oxford edition of the poet’s 
works,”—the periodical, moreover, being one aimed 
at the class from which much critical or comparative 
knowledge is not to be expected. Such a mystifi- 
cation in such a place amounts to a reprehensible 
abuse of good faith on the part of those professing 
to teach and interest the people. 

The trustees of the new fund of 2,5001., so libe- 
rally given by Mr. John Shakespeare for the com- 
pletion of the preservation and separation of the 
house at Stratford-upon-Avon in which Shake. 
speare was born, have proceeded with great success 
in their undertaking. They have just purchased 
the two properties, one on each side of the house 
in Henley Street, known as ‘‘ Banke’s property,” 
for 1,000/., and as ‘‘ Warden’s property,” for 4501, 
Of these two plots of ground, with the buildings 
upon them, the trustees will be in possession at 





Lady-day next, when, we conclude, they will lose | 


no time in prosecuting the work of isolation, in 
order to avoid, in the first instance, all chance of 
demolition by fire. This is very satisfactory; and 
during the spring and summer the trustees will 
apply the rest of the money in their hands to the 
further accomplishment of the object in view, in 
order to render, as far as possible, the birthplace 
of Shakespeare as imperishable as his works. 

Mr. Gregory’s North Australian Expedition is 
“reported” by its senders out as having returned. 
The route taken was from Sydney to Moreton 
Bay, and thence to the mouth of Stokes’s Victoria 
River. From this the discoverers started in Jan- 
uary to ascend the river, which they succeeded in 
tracing to its sources, 1,400 feet above the level of 
the sea. A further exploration of a creek that led 
300 miles further ‘‘ west of south, to latitude 
20° 15’ S. and longitude 127° 45’,” brought the 
partyto a great salt lake ina sandy desert. Thence 
the Expedition retraced its steps to the mouth of 
Victoria River, where a camp had been established. 
From this Mr. Gregory was about to start again, 
eastward, in the direction of “‘ the Albert River, 
where he expects to find more fertile land.” 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Free Public 
Library in Liverpool tells a tale of growth and 
prosperity. During the past twelve months up- 
wards of three thousand volumes have been added 
to the collection; and the increase during the 
same period in the number of volumes issued has 
amounted to twenty thousand. ‘Novels and Works 
of Imagination” continue to be in first request; 
next in popularity stands ‘‘ Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture”; thirdly, “History and Biography.” In 
the above three classes, the readers are numbered 
by tens of thousands, The next greatest demand 
is for works ‘‘on Science and the Arts, Architec- 
ture, Painting and Music.” ‘ Jurisprudence, Law, 
and Politics” stand the lowest but two on the list, 
—the lowest of all being ‘Classical Literature.’ 
That a new building is to be built for the Library 
and the Derby Museum attached to it we have 
already stated. The Report before us closes with 
the dubious statement, ‘‘ that competition designs 
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have been procured for the building; these are 
under consideration, but no decision has yet been 
arrived at.” 

The Earl of Burlington has resigned the Chan- 
cellorship of the University of London. 

The resolution to open out thoroughfares and to 
peautify dull spaces in London, stirs and grows 
day by day. There is no lack of talk and discus- 
sion and suggestion, but small real achievement. 
We have once again before us an ‘‘ Addile’s” sug- 
gestions for relieving Smithfield ‘‘ by carrying out 
some great design of City improvement in the 
direction of Islington,” and removing the Charter- 
house into the country. Then, a way seems to 
have been opened by the fire which burned down 
Covent Garden Theatre towards making new 
thoroughfares, enlarging the Market, and (a per- 
petually proposed expedient) the removal some- 
where else of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, stone by 
stone. Other energetic reformers are for under- 
tunnelling the streets, in emulation of the wonder- 
ful plan of a circular railway under a glass shed, 
which was propounded some years ago. Among 
all these tales and details, the one most likely to 
be fulfilled is the giving the West-End public two 
new bridges in place of Westminster Bridge—a 
measure, it is said, decided on as much as any 
measure can be settled in England. Meanwhile, 
years go on, and intercourse increases with a 
frightful rapidity; and such works as are talked 
about in London are done in Paris. The advance 
made and the accommodation granted in propor- 
tion to the breath wasted and the money absurdly 
lavished, would be a thing to laugh at, were it not 
becoming discreditable in the feebleness of purpose 
and want of judgment which it discloses, 


Science is beginning to take strange liberties 
with the sea, not merely in the form of monster 
ships, huge enough, so runs the boast, to outride any 
gale and to override the most huge wave off “the 
Cape of Storms,”—not merely in those magical 
threads by aid of which France and England ex- 
change notes minute by minute, and England is 
to be able to buy its cotton of America at a quarter 
of an hour’s asking. ‘‘ Diving made easy” is to 
be the next thing, if our contemporaries are accu- 
rate in their report of M. Danduran’s experiments, 
made the other day in the Thames, “off the New 
Houses,” By aid of a flattish copper bell, traversed 
by a tube of gutta percha, ‘‘a fanning apparatus,” 
which sets in motion a current of air sufficient for 
the comfort of the diver, no matter how profound 
be the depth to which he descends, and a leaden 
saddle, which he bestrides, ‘‘habited in a light 
water-proof dress,” it is maintained that the pro- 
cess of exploring the depths of the sea can be 
largely extended, —carried on with increased safety 
and satisfaction,—and at a third of the price of 
the equipment hitherto worn. M. Danduran is a 
French civil engineer, and has already so far con- 
vinced the marine authorities of his own country 
of the utility of his invention, that it is already 
{our contemporary states) ‘‘ placed” in some of the 
French seaports by desire of the Government. 


If it be true, as the Six Oracle of our days has 
declared, that the only architecture of our age 
worth speaking of is ship-building, then we can- 
not omit from the obituary of 1856 the name of 
Mr. George Steers, the American builder of the 
Adriatic, — ‘‘ without exception,” to quote the 
New York Herald; ‘‘ the largest vessel constructed 
of wood in the world.” 


Some of our readers may still take up the con- 
temporary biographies of French celebrities by 
M. Eugtne de Mirécourt, which fill the windows of 
the book-shops on the boulevards of Paris, forgetting 
the protests already made in print by some of 
the parties biographized (among others Madame 
Dudevant) against that gentleman’s statements as 
mythical, M. de Mirécourt, however, continues 
to write on, as the following portion of a note pub- 
lished in the Journal des Débats will testify.— 

A biography of M. Victor Cousin has been communicated 
to us, in which it has pleased the author, M. de Mirécourt, 
to assign us a part. We owe it to the public and to 
M. Cousin to declare that there is not a word of truth in 
the two anecdotes in which we have been made to figure. 

I. de Mirécourt narrates a third anecdote, borrowed w 
him from L’Indépendance Belge, which he attributes to M. 





Eugéne Despois. Our friend, M. Despois, begs us to declare 
that he has never written a line in that journal, &e. &c. 
Signed, E. Vacuerot, JuLEs BaryI. 


To this M. de Mirécourt has answered by another 
letter, pledging himself to maintain his facts. 





Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, ill t 
ye | part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Races 
of Men, &. Lectures are delivered at 12,2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 
Sexton, F.R.G.8.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by Dr. Kann.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire Series of Novelties.—Lec- 
ture,gvith Experiments and Dissolving Diagrams of Bessemer’s 
New Process of Manufacturing IRON and STEEL, by J. H. 
Perrer, Esq., every Day at Three, and every Evening, except 
Monday and Saturday, at Eight. New Entertainment by Ler- 
CESTER BuckKINGHAM, Esq., entitled ‘LIFE in the WEST, illus- 
trated by Dissolving Views, painted by G. Harvey, Esq. ON- 
TANARI's WAX FIGURES, illustrating the Ethnol of Mexico. 
—Engagement of Miss Grace ALLEYNE and Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, 
for their Musical Lectures, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day Evening.—Mr. Perper will Lecture next Monday Evening, 
at Eight,““ON BESSEMER’S PROCESS.” 
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SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 


HoRrrTIcuLTURAL. — Sept. 24.— The following 
were elected Fellows :—The Earl of Pomfret, Sir 
Proby Cautley, Sir Wm. Macarthur, Dr. R. Wight, 
Mrs. M. A. Lloyd Wynne, Mr. W. Barron, A. 
Campbell, Esq., H. Fowler, Esq., 8. Gurney, Esq., 
Jas. Clarke, Esq., Jon. Clarke, Esq., J. H. Lance, 
Esq., R. Warner, Esq., T. Grissell, Esq., Mr. J. 
Henderson, J. Drewitt, Esq., G. S. Wintle, Esq. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL. — Oct. 6. —J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Stainton exhibited 
some cases formed by the larve of various South 
Australian Lepidoptera ;—Mr. Lubbock, some 
blind Gammeri from an old well at Brighton, 
which he considered might be the G@. subterraneus 
of Leach;—Mr. Stevens, some minute Lepidoptera, 
taken by Mr. Diggles, at Moreton Bay, including 
some beautiful forms amongst the Pyralidee and 
Sineide ;— Mr. Buxton, an extensive series of 
Noctua festiva, taken in the north of Scotland, 
some of the varieties approaching to the NV. conflua 
of Iceland, probably the extreme northern variety 
of N. festiva—Mr. Westwood stated, that a new 
species of Bledius had recently been found by Mr. 
Parfitt, near Exmouth, and distributed specimens 
of Lophyrus rufus and Achroia aloearia.—Mr. 
Syme exhibited the larve of Deilephila Galii, 
found near Deal ;—Mr. Dutton, a singular variety 
of Polyommatus Adonis.—Mr. Stainton announced 
that Mr. Newnham had lately discovered the larve 
of Xyponomenta vigintipunctata, near Guildford ; 
and read a paper, by Dr. Collingwood, ‘On the 
Preservation of the Larve of Lepidoptera.’—Mr. 
F. Smith read a description of a remarkable 
hymenopterous insect, lately received by the 
British Museum from Australia. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tues. Meteorological, 7.—Council. 








PINE ARTS 





The Humiliation and Exaltation of Our Redeemer, 
in Thirty-two Prints, representing the Original 
Wood-blocks of Albert Diirer. Edited by John 
Allen, M.A. Routledge & Co. 

Tus is a praiseworthy attempt to popularize 

Albert Diirer, and transfer the old, sturdy artist 

from the nobleman’s portfolio to his labourer’s 

mantel-piece. Mr. Allen, in his Preface, says :— 


«This book would probably not have been in the reader’s 
hands, but for Mr. Henry Cole’s beautiful edition (through 
the late Mr. Pickering) of the entire thirty-seven prints of 
the smaller Passion of Albert Diirer. Thirty-five of the 
original wood-blocks as cut by that artist are now in the 
print-room of the British Museum. From these casts have 
been taken, and type metal copies; so that, allowance being 
made for the dressing 'y on t of the worm- 
holes, the prints may be fairly said to represent the original 
wood-blocks. It seemed to me that, for general circulation, 
four of the prints issued by Albert Direr had better be 
omitted. I hope that an impression of the following thirty- 
two, at the cost of a shilling, may bring thousands under 
the influence of one of the greatest men of his time—the 
friend of Erasmus and of Melancthon—speaking to us 
across three centuries through the universal language of 
his art.” 

In spite of the strong sympathy between the 
English and German mind, we are, however, afraid 








that this rugged Art may be too strong meat for 
those babes in Art who have been fed on Keepsake 
milk-and-water. To the tongue, this friend of 
Erasmus is rough as the national sawer Kraut, and 
indigestible as the national Wurst. He is a stout 
wrestler, belonging to a rude, strong, coarse, 
earnest age,—all leather and iron: one who had 
never heard of nerves, or tedium vite, or what 
metaphysicians call introspection. Look at his 
face, with its sober, swelling brow, full, firm eye, 
thick rope of eyebrow, bold nose, clamped mouth, 
and chin of a Czesar—the face of one that we mai 
call a man,—who loves God and hates the Devil, 
and uses his right hand to guard his heart and 
greet his friend. Mark, too, his long fell of hair 
and his rolling beard. German enough he is, and 
therefore heavy, coarse, and sometimes brutal, 
but, by the same token, full of simple love and 
faith, and of the liveliest imagination. 

His style is mannered to the extreme, his drape 
full of odd crinkles,—as if he had drawn from fol 
of wet paper just as the Greeks drew from wet linen, 
which must have eventually ended in warping 
Venus with rheumatic pains and doubling up 
Mars with the acutest lumbago. He indulges in 
double chins, sometimes in triple chins: his men 
are beefy ; his women hard-featured and ugly; his 
figures are sometimes quaint,—often strange, elon- 
gated skeletons, and quite above humanity—as to 
height. But he is always strong, emphatic, and 
downright, and he knows how to hit hard. 

Having thus briefly sketched Diirer’s salient 
particularities, let us briefly criticize a few of his 
productions. 

‘The Annunciation.’—This shows Diirer’s utter 
want of grace, his small perception of the Beautiful, 
and his preference of the quaint, grotesque, and 
picturesque. Gabriel is a well-fed bishop, with 
several chins and much stomach. The Dove is a 
parrot, and the lily grows out of a very familiar 
vase. 

‘The Adoration.’—The stable is by no means 
a shelter, having no roof and no side walls. The 
shepherds, who are natural, carry bagpipes and 
wear swords. The hands are, as usual, ill drawn. 

‘The Entry into Jerusalem.’—The faces of 
Diirer’s men are generally ill favoured and vicious. 
He has an eye for distortion more than for har- 
mony; he prefers exceptional men, not comely 
averages. Our Saviour is rather a long figure. The 
praying peasant to the right is very characteristic. 

‘Our Saviour in the Temple’ is full of energy. 
One changer is down under a stool, and Our 
Saviour is lashing him heartily with a rope. A 
screaming farmer, in the background, is running 
off with a lamb under his arm,—a Pharisee is 
swearing, and a senator at the door is displaying 
mingled fear, astonishment, and rage. 

‘The Last Supper’ is remarkable for the ludi- 
crous and unmistakeable villany of Judas. Such 
a leering wretch would never have been intrusted 
with any bag. 

‘Washing the Disciples’ Feet.’—Thisis admirable 
in expression and composition. The drawing is 
good, and the drapery beautifully hung, both for 
breadth and contrast. 

‘The Agony.’—There is a slight affectation 
about the figure of Jesus; but there is a wonderful 
character of grief in the attitudes of the sleeping 
disciples.— All the scenes of ‘The Crucifixion’ are 
powerful. The soldiers are truculent, ferocious, 
and insolent, with their lolling tongues and buffet- 
ing fists.—The lantern in the scene of ‘The Kiss’ 
is as large as a modern pail. The High Priest is 
a proper specimen of priestly gluttony and pride. 
The snarling dog at his feet is well introduced.— 
In the twenty-third print the bowed and roe 
cating attitude of Our Saviour is pathetically full of 
suffering. 

‘The Judgment Hall’—bare and feeble—is re- 
deemed by the excellent figure of the counsel 
arguing. The crossed fingers are eloquent of 
logical inferences. The dog is half monster, half 
pig.—In the next scene, the figure of Our Saviour 
is out of all proportion, but the loud-voiced accuser 
is well conceived. 

For force, see Diirer’s ‘ Preparations for the Cruci- 
fixion’— how the wretches labour at the nails—and 
observe the agony of the Saviour’s head painfully 
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thrown back.—How very dead, too, isthe body being 
taken down from the Cross! A violent wrestler for 
a meaning, it must be owned, this Diirer of Nurem- 
berg often is; but with how sure a hand he strikes 
his blow—how confident of success he is—and how 
thoroughly in earnest! 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Room, Bank of London. Maclean. 


THIS is a new room recently opened at the Bank of 
London, Threadneedle Street. Though not very 
original in design, it must be allowed to possess a 
certain grand simplicity and a richness in parts 
which is impressive. The huge pilasters relieve a 
dreary surface of wall, and far overhead, where no 
one looks, is a world of leaf and flower and stucco 
honeycomb, and even something about angels and 
winged Bank directors, all very Greek and unreal, 
retty and meretricious. The roof is something 
ike that of a state cabin, all compartments and 
honeysuckles. This is really a place to sigh in. 
Tf the Bank of London, the very heart epitome of 
England’s wealth, does not patronize Art, who 
will? How long isa room to be merely a thing 
to keep out the weather? At least, we might have 
in such a place as this some grand and daring 
attempt at a utilitarian style of architecture, which 
might express the aim and tendency of the age, 
however bad or good, still massy, impetuous, 
crushing and ponderous, with a rolling and pro- 
gressive wealth. 

Fine-Art Gossip.—Casts of the works of Geerts, 
the Belgian carver in wood, are now collected into 
a court at the Crystal Palace. They consist chiefly 
of the figures from’ the new stalls at Antwerp 
Cathedral,—groups from the Jesuits’ Church, &c. 
at Bruges,—from a church at Mons,—and from 
St.-Gomer-’-Lierre. Of the force and originality 
of this artist’s genius, correspondents of the Athe- 
nceum in former years have more than once spoken. 
His pulpit in the church of St.-Aubin, Namur [vide 
Athen. No. 1058}, is one of the great religious works 
of the century. Much as we may lament the 
death of this sculptor of Louvain we cannot call 
the departure of a man who has left us such works 
—premature. He had the force of the Medieval 
workers, with more refinement and equal faith and 
love. His mind was overflowing with purity and 
tenderness. He had dramatic power and grace,— 
he had a passionate sense of the beautiful,—he had 
pathos and individuality. The Muses loaded him 
with their gifts, His conceptions of Christ rank 
next to those of the old masters :—so wrung with 
unselfish sorrow is his face of Our Saviour, so 
full of wisdom and love, so full of divine humanity 
and human. divinity. . Perhaps his most seraphic 
and flowing conception is that, of the singing 
angels, who praise the Lord with theorbos and 
dulcimers and. quaint virginals. Long scrolls of 
music rest on their. laps and flow over their simple 
robes, undisturbed by the storms of earth. Rapture 
and content are in their eyes—gush, like birds’ 
songs, from their parted lips, and glow upon their 
radiant brows., Their faces are of the, purest and 
most child-like beauty. To the last feather of 
their sweeping wings, they are angels, and could 
be nothing else,—not, ballet-dancers and nymphs 
like those of the Roubiliac age, not. muscular 
monsters and prize-fighters like Michael Angelo’s; 
but real angels, beings without spot or stain, and 
wearing starry crowns. No less admirable are 
the sixteen groups of ‘the Passion, in which 
Geerts has transcended all the old masters in 
variety and vigour of invention. The rude soldiers, 
with their mail tunics, their helmets wrapped 
with turbans, their pouches and knives, are dis- 
tinct creations. There is not a face or attitude or 
expression in the whole sixteen groups which one 
remembers to have seen before. The meeting of 
the sorrow-stricken Virgin—the Judas-kiss—the 
legend of the Veronica—the Resurrection—are all 
poems in wood. Every face is vigorously modelled, 
and is strongly marked with the expression of the 
moment. The last work of this excellent crafts- 
man of Louvain, a Virgin in’ marble, stands ap- 
propriately enough in the centre of the court. 
It is a triumphant Virgin standing on the world, 








and treading the moon and stars under foot. The 
face is of the most exquisite type, pure nature, yet 
pure idealism. An exquisite effect, too, is pro- 
duced by the marble of the veil and hood being cut 
so thin as to be transparent to the sunlight, that 
kindles it into a halo. There is also a model for a 
pulpit. The cup which is to hold the preacher 
forms a canopy ingeniously enough for the four 
Evangelists and their attendant bull, eagle, ox, 
and lion. On either side a flight of stairs 
leads up to the chair. The scattered figures of 
Geerts’ working show his surprising knowledge 
of the Art-features of monastic life. The dry, 
wrinkled forehead—the skin strained tight over 
the cheek-bones—the clenched lips—the sunken, 
dimmed eyes—he knew by heart; and the rapt or 
wandering look he gives with truth and force. 
Every touch of his seems done at once, yet with 
a certainty that must be the result of long thought. 
All his figures are natural,—even over the laps of 
his saints children scramble for food or caresses. 
Of beauty, he knew every cameleon phase. The 
lowered eyelid of modesty and maiden bashful- 
ness—the smile of innocence—the virgin calmness, 
so saintly and so heavenly—the repose of the 
matron—the sudden outburst of mother’s love 
seeking for expression—were all treasured in his 
mind, Without asceticism, he could paint the 
Hermit; without pride, the Pontiff; without arro- 
gance, the Bishop; without bigotry, the Monk. 
All that was harsh, intolerant, impure, and violent, 
his fancy seems to have rejected, as the hawk does 
the feathers of the birds it preys on. 

Every provincial paper brings in fresh tidings of 
the ‘‘ adherence” of one collector, or owner of Art- 
treasures, after another to the Manchester Exhi- 
bition by lending it something rich and precious. 
What if the end be that the projectors run short of 
space to do justice to what is confided to them ? 
It is impossible, of course, to keep “ a subscription 
list,” or to name a tithe of the liberal persons who 
seem coming forward; but we see within the last 
few days that some of the crown jewels of the 
Wilton Collection are to be sent, and that the 
Marquis of Hertford, whose gallery in London is 
hardly accessible to the general visitor, has ex- 
pressed his intention of contributing to the Man- 
chester Exhibition. 

The late robbery of fifteen thousand pounds’ 
worth of old pictures has cast a ghastly paleness 
on the faces of all owners of galleries. The fact 
that an unscrupulous lover of Art has been able 
coolly to visit the collection of Lord Suffolk, 
and then and there, as lawyers say, to rip 
out with a certain sharp-edged tool, otherwise 
called a penknife, we dare not say how many 
Carraccis and Raphaels, has made the hair of 
all picture-collectors who do not wear a wig 
stand bolt upright. Will:no picture-restorer restore 
these jewels? Will no warder of Wardour Street 
point out this poacher on a:nobleman’s preserves ? 
Rumour, with its thousand quivering tongues, 
has it that heavy stocks of ‘life preservers with 
whistles at one end, and rattles and ‘‘ knocker dus- 
ters,” are being laid in at the Ellesmere and other 
London collections. The Pantheon alone, proud 
in a justifiable humility, fears no thieves and 
laughs at marauders, Joking apart, however, 
there can be no doubt that no property is so much 
exposed to risk as valuable pictures. —Take Italy : 
in the great palaces of Rome on a wet day, long 
suites of rooms are left open to the visitor while the 
mumbling curator bustles off to’his little tiled room 
to watch the stew that is hissing for him over the 
charcoal brazier. A bold, daring man, accustomed 
to pictures, with a sharp, heavy knife, could in ten 
minutes easily rip out some forty thousand pounds 
worth of pictures, roll them round him, and hide 
them under the voluminous folds of a talma or a 
boat-cloak. Suppose a carozza ordered at the door 
at the given hour, our patron of Art tumbles in, 
hurries to his hotel, packs up. his acquirements, 
and having previously got his passport visé'd, 
pulls off his false beard and wig, changes his 
coat, packs up his cloak, or sells it, is off in 
an hour’s time by diligence to Civita Vecchia, 
catches the boat, in three days reaches Marseilles, 
and—disappearss In three years from this time 
Paris is startled by an “‘ Extraordinary discovery of 





rare pictures at a Chateau on the Loire.” During 
the vacation, our adyenturer, who; igs a careful Art» 
student, and accustomed to imitate the manner of 
the Old Masters, has disguised every picture and 
hidden all their peculiar marks; his spare moments 
of literary leisure having been devoted to compiling 
a history of them, and of their concealment, durin 
the Reign of Terror. He realizes incredible millions 
of francs, and retires to America, where he makeg 
himself celebrated as a patron of genius and hiddén 
merit; eventually becomes magistrate of his dis- 
trict, and is peculiarly severe on petty larceny. 
There can be no doubt, however, in all seriousness, 
that valuable pictures need watching; for burglars, 
like other men, have their fashions, and the garotte, 
chloroform, ring-dropping tricks, &c., have each 
had their day, like fardingales, toupees, hoops, and 
shoe-buckles. There is no doubt that conveyancers 
—vulgo, thieves—have discovered a new California; 
and collectors must be on the alert in protection of 
so valuable a source of revenue. 

What would Wordsworth have said had he lived 
into these times of Photography? Sorely was the 
old Conservative poet vexed at the idea of a rail- 
way destroying the picturesque privacy of the 
Lake country ;—yet here is something more mecha- 
nically poetical done by man and the sun in com- 
pany, in the series of photographs of the Lake 
country issued by Messrs, Dolamore & Bullock. 
These, are revealing all the haunts round about 
Rydal and Ambleside and on the Rothay, by 
aid of that mysterious and matter-of-fact disco- 
very, which must. be a trouble to all such poets 
as would fain keep all the world of art, fancy, and 
intercourse in statu quo.—The six Lake pho- 
tographs which form the first number of the col- 
lection are generally somewhat of the darkest; but 
what marvels do they furnish as studies of detail! 
The ivy-swathed gable, with its wood pile, of 
** Stockgill Cottage,” is of itself a picture. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





EXETER HALL, MONDAY EVENING, November 3.—It is 
respectfully announced that a GRAND CONCERT will be given 
on MONDAY EVENING, November 3, supported by the following 
eminent Artistes: Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Sedlatzek, Madame 
Amadei,and Madame (assier; Signor Mario, Mr. Tennant, Signor 
Lorini, Signor Albicini, Signor Rovere, M. Gassicr, and Herr 
Formes. Full Band and Chorus. Conductor, Signor LI CALSI. 
—Part I.: Overture (Siege of Corinth), Rossini; Komanza, ‘Una 
furtiva lagrima,’ Donizetti, Signor Albicini; Aria, * Rolling in 
foaming billows’ (Creation), Haydn, Herr Formes ; Brindisi,‘ Ll 
Segreto’ (Lucrezia Borgia) Donizetti, Madame Amadei ; Duetto, 
‘Quando di sangue tinto’( Belisario), Donizetti, Signori Lorini and 
Gassier; Aria Buffa, ‘ Miei rampolli’ (Cenerentola), Kossini, Signor 
Rovere; Duetto, ‘Un tenero core’ (Roberto Devereux!, Donizetti, 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario; Canzone, * La Zingarella’ Ven- 
zano, Madame Gassier;, Song, * Good bye, sweetheart,’ J. L. Hatton, 
Signor Mario; Quartetto,* E rimasto’ (Don Pasquale), Donizetti, 

adame Gassier, Signori Gassier, Kovere,and Tennant ; Chorus, 
‘Oh, Signore dal ‘tetto uatio’ (I Lombardi), Verdi—Part IL: 
Overture (11 Barbiere di Siviglia), Rossini; Ballad, * Annie dear, 
good bye,’ Wallace,Mr.Tenuant; Song,* The Wanderer, Schubert, 
Herr Formes; Scena, ‘ Tacea la notte’ (Trovatore), Verdi, Madame 
Grisi; Duetto, ‘Quanto amore’ (L’Blisire d’Amore), Donizetti, 

adame Gassier and Signor Rovere; Serenade, ‘Com’ é genzil 
(Don Pasquale), Donizetti, Signor Mario; Aria,* D’Egitto la,’ with 
Chorus (Nabucco), Verdi, M. Gassier; Finale; Gravd Chorus,) Va 
pensiero’ (Nabycco), Verdi.—stalls, 78.; Reserved Seats, ds.; West 
Gallery, 38.; Orchestra Seats, 38; Area, 2s. Doors open at Séven,. 
the Concert to commence at ‘Bight o'clock. Cramer, Beale & Co., 
201, Regent Street. 





HANDEL’S DETTINGEN ‘TE DEUM.’ 


Twat the Dettingen ‘Te Deum’ is interesting, 
as every genuine work by Handel must be, no one 
will deny. That, taken as a whole, it is one, of 
Handel's great works, few,,will. maintain. The 
text of the Hymn has always seemed to.us full: of 
difficulties, because of the anti-climax at its close. 
Prayer, afte, praise,—and such praise!—ean 
hardly be treated without. a, certain languor, of 
effect resulting, to be overcome by no amount of 
inspiration, lt might. be asked in;the interest of 
Art, and without the least meddling with canonical 
law and rubrical custom, whether a repetition of 
some of the earlier verses might not be allowed at 
the close of the hymn, when set for high festivals, 
—with a view of ending it, as it began, with jubi- 
lant adoration. From the want of this it may 
avise, that we have no ‘Te Deum’ ranking, in 
musical value, with.the Masses, Requiems, Stabat 
Maters, of the great composers, It would, in fact, 
be difficult to name any great. orchestral composi- 
tion which. has. stood its ground, saye Handel’s 
Utrecht ‘Te Deum,’ and that by Graun. Of 
this the opening is sometimes heard, but the 
subsequent portions are chiefly heard of, It;seems 
strange that, for occasions of rejoicing, the (music- 
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ally) more tractable Canticle, ‘ Benedicite, omnia 

va,’ which stands in our Rubric, as the alter- 
native to the ‘Te Deum,’ has been so sparingly 
resorted to,—the more so, as some liberty is given 
to the musician by the fact that it is not pure Scrip- 
ture, and as such, offers licence to omission and 
condensation. —But if a ‘Te Deum’ be universally 
difficult to set, a more individual drawback from the 
interest of Handel’s Dettingen ‘Te Deum’ will be 
found in his abstinence from the solo soprano voice, 
having written exclusively for cownter-tenor, tenor, 
and basso soli. This was, possibly, from necessity ; 
but the result is such a dullness of effect, that we 
could even connive at some liberties for the miti- 

tion of the heaviness:—such, for instance, as 
the transfer of the tender air, ‘ When thou tookest 
upon thee,’ from the bass to a mezzo-soprano voice. 
The impassioned supplication, ‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord,’ 
one of the few fragments from Handel’s works 
that is known in France (mated with Latin words 
as a Miserere,) is there sung by the female voice, 
and with great effect.— But what has been said 
will afflict the purists as though it were so much 
reckless irreverence: let us, therefore, leave sug- 
gestion, and mention one or two passages and 
points in assistance of the listener, to whom the 
*Te Deum’ is, possibly, less familiar than Handel's 
oratorios. 

The first four bars of the ‘Introduction’—merely 
a trumpet call—are worth noting, as a felicitous 
commencement of a military ‘Te Deum.’ One 
must be a Handel to dare to be so simple; yet 
what phrase, further fetched and more dearly bought, 
could have answered the composer’s purpose so 
entirely? The symphony to ‘ All the earth,’ as 
containing five bars of literal plagiarism from 
Handel’s ‘ The Lord is a man of war,’ is not to be 
overlooked,—nor his particular fancy of employing 
the alto as a solo voice, from which boldness and 
brilliancy were required, indicating a quality of tone 
in the singers of his day, for which an equivalent 
is rarely to be found in ours.—The larghetto e piano, 
‘To thee all angels,” which is as lachrymose as if 
its composer had mistaken their “cry aloud” for 
‘*a voice of wailing and lamentation,” is further 
curious in the antiphonal phrase set to the words, 
‘The heavens,’ &c. This, like certain passages in the 
noble‘ Funeral Anthem,’ indicates how deeply Han- 
del had penetrated himself with the humour (melo- 
dically rude and vague, but expressive,) of the an- 
tique Romish chaunts. How affecting, at a later 
page, in somewhat the same style, is the unac- 
companied passage a due ‘ We therefore pray thee.’ 
To return, the culminating point of the hymn is 
the Cherubim and Seraphim chorus. Here again, 
we have almost a literal citation of the theme of 
the Chorus, ‘Glory to God,’ in the ‘Messiah,’—and 
in the ‘ Holy, holy,’ a second employment of that 
simple and stupendous climax which gives such 
force to the ‘ Hallelujah.’ The close of this chorus, 
on the words ‘‘ heaven and earth,” with its massive 
pedal effect, may be pointed out as possibly Han- 
del’s most pompous of his thousand pompous 
closes. ‘The glorious company,’ scholastic as a 
piece of sustained writing,—romantic in the tonal 
infidelity of its imperfect close to its commence- 
ment,—and the trio, ‘Thou sittest at the right 
hand,’ as a fine specimen of old-fashioned vocal 
writing, capital as an exercise for singers,—-claim 
a word. Very glorious, with its long, rolling 
passages and simple harmonies, is the close of the 
chorus, ‘And we worship thy name.’ Very pas- 
sionate is the solo ‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord,’ where, 
again, a citation from Handel's ‘ All they that see 
him’ (Messiah) may be observed.—How many 
modern writers of sacred songs have drawn their 
inspiration from this remarkable but short move- 
ment we will not attempt to number: enough to 
say there have been many.—Be the work, how- 
ever ranked in first, second, or third place, among 
its maker’s poems, we are glad to have a prospect 
of hearing it again in a complete form. 





HayMarkeEt.—In reporting on Mr. Murdoch, 
who performed Rover in the comedy of ‘ Wild Oats’ 
on Monday, we are enabled to report progress. 
His performance of this part justifies our opinion 
already ceded of his general talent, and brings out 





some new points which merit commendation. There 
is a decided manliness in this gentleman’s acting, 
an energy and a force, which compensate for his 
comparative want of lightness in the mercurial 
characters which it seems nevertheless his ambition 
to impersonate. His volatility is evidently laboured, 
while his masculine vigouris direct and spontaneous. 
There is besides an intellectual sympathy evidently 
supporting his impulses, that makes the spectator 
like what the actor is about, for little other reason 
than that the actor likes it himself. Mr. Murdoch 
is a cheerful actor, and communicates only the 
pleasure that he feels. —This revival served also to 
bring out the talents of the stock performers. Mr. 
Chippendale was really great in Sir George Thunder, 
and Mr, no go as Ephraim Smooth had a part 
exactly suited to his singularly dry style. Alto- 
gether, the old comedy, as acted, was pleasant 
enough; and, with all its improbable assumptions, 
still appealed to the feelings and commanded the 
suffrages of a crowded audience. 





LyceumM.—tThe play of ‘The King’s Musketeers’ 
was produced on Thursday week, with complete 
success. Mr. Dillon in the dashing character of 
D’ Artagnan achieved a decided triumph, and suffi- 
ciently proved that his powers are comprehensive, 
and include a variety of opposite attributes. The 
stirring incidents of this piece kept the audience in 
a state of excitement, sid perhaps blinded them to 
the quality of the manners exhibited. The drama, 
however, has been judiciously weeded ; and the 
horrors of ‘La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires’ have 
no place in the present version. One thinks of 
little but the contempt of danger shown by the 
hero, and the amusing scrapes which he is equally 
adroit in getting into and out of; for the rest, the 
eye is pleased by the beauty of the scenery and the 
brilliancy of the costumes, and the spectator is 
satisfied without looking deeper. However ob- 
jectionable, too, the manners may be, they are 
decidedly those of the age of Louis the Thirteenth, 
and are therefore justified by their historical truth. 
As a gallery of portraits, this drama has consider- 
able value. The monarch was appropriately played 
by a Mr. Normanton,—the Cardinal Richelieu 
found a capable representative in Mr. Stuart,—the 
Queen looked queenlike in the person of Mrs. 
Buckingham White,—and as Constance the found- 
ling, Miss Woolgar was charming. 





StanDAaRD.—A new play, under the auspices of 
—and, it is stated, written by—Mr. Anderson, 
who enacts its two heroes, has been successfull 
produced. It is fancifully entitled ‘Cloud and 
Sunshine,’ and relates to the fortunes of twin- 
brothers, who appear—the first having killed him- 
self for love—successively on the scene as suitors to 
a coquettish beauty. The sub-title, ‘Love’s Re- 
venge,’ tells the tale of the second brother, whose 
vindictiveness is purchased by a rejected rival, 
after the manner of Claude Melnotte, to woo the 
scornful lady, and afterwards, as in the case of 
The Patrician’s Daughter, to reject her proffered 
hand in the presence of assembled guests. Expla- 
nations follow, which induce the hero to challenge 
his tempter, whereupon a fight ensues, after the 
fashion of the Corsican Brothers, in shirt-sleeves. 
These points of the action deprive the play of the 
merit of originality; but they gave to the actor 
opportunities, which he made the most of. The 
last act was tedious; and the dénotéiment, which 
marries the avenger to the repentant coquette, 
very absurd. The merits of the piece as a literary 
production are slender: but as an acting-play it 
has capabilities. 

SurREyY.—The adaptation of ‘Dred’ at this 
house has been deservedly successful. Mr. Cres- 
wick personates the enthusiastic abolitionist with 
great sincerity; nor is Mr. Shepherd, as Tom 
Gordon, less energetic in his own particular way. 
Slave-holding ferocity loses nothing from his mode 
of exhibition, We may bestow a passing word of 
praise on Mr. Basil Potter’s Harry, and venture 
a still stronger commendation of Mr. Widdicomb’s 
Uncle Tiff. Of course, the characters have been 





much enlarged in the process of stage-development, 


and the piety of the romance is substituted by 
extra action in the melo-drama. The author of 
the version is Mr. F. Phillips, who has done his 
work skilfully. 





Musica, anD Dramatic Gossip. — Local 
papers announce that the gentlemen of Aber- 
deen, shamed that their town should contain 
no fit place in which they can ask a travellin 
Nightingale to sing, or assemble as many as wish 
to hear her, have been laying their heads together 
in order to have a commodious music-hall, capable 
of containing some 2,500 persons. —A vote of 
5,000/. has been proposed at Leeds for the organ 
which is to be built in the new Hall there. 


Signor Verdi and his publishers have been 
“cast” in the attempt, mentioned by us last week, 
to restrain Signor Calzado from performing Signor 
Verdi’s operas at the Italian Opera, Paris. What 
is more, they were amerced 50/, in consideration 
of the inconvenience and loss suffered by M. 
Calzado on being compelled by their prohibition 
to postpone ‘Il Trovatore,’ which had been an- 
nounced for performance. 


Signor Rossini has returned to Paris for the 
winter, with health, it is said, entirely restored. 
Never a melody will he give to theatre or pub- 
lisher; but his well of ‘‘ sayings” does not seem to 
run dry. On being applied to, say the reports of 
the Verdi and Calzado trial, to support the Italian 
composer by demanding money from the Italian 
Opera for the permission to produce his works,— 
‘*What I? demand money from the Italian Opera- 
house ?” cried he; ‘‘I should be an utter ingrate : 
I ought rather to give than to take it!” What has 
become of Signor Rossini’s ‘ Ermione’?—an opera 
but once represented at Naples, and treasured, it 
has been said, against ‘‘a rainy day,” as being 
a favourite work with the maestro/ If the above 
tale be not merely a tale, to concede the ‘ Ermione’ 
to M. Calzado’s management would be giving the 
Italian theatre money in the most gracious form. 


Amateur composers, actors, and singers, are 
multiplying according to the rate of geometrical 
progression, and rising proportionally in ambition, 
as we have almost weekly reason to observe. Among 
other regularly organized establishments of the 
kind, we may note at home that of the “‘ National 
Dramatic Club, for the private amateur Represen- 
tation of the works of British Authors,” just 
opening its winter season. On the Continent the 
development of like tastes and accomplishments 
takes higher flights,—since our brethren across the 


Y | Channel are talking of amateur opera performances 


about to be publicly given in Paris, with Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski at their head. 

That Mdlle. Wagner’s advertised retirement 
from the stage is a mistake, the Prussian 
journals prove, — since they announce the lady’s 
re-appearance as Lucrezia Borgia, and further 
mention, that she is about to take part in a new 
opera, ‘A Night in Russia,’ by Herr Dorn. This 
composer's ‘Nibelungen’ opera (by the way) seems 
likely to anticipate Herr Wagner’s quadrilogy of 
‘“‘Nibelungen” operas,—since it is announced as 
one of the works about to be brought forward 
during the coming winter at Vienna. 

Mr. Wallace has returned to America with the 
MS. score of an opera, on which he has been 
engaged for many years, but which he seems to 
have been unable to ‘‘place” in any theatre of 
England, France, or Germany.—A Mdlle. Wil- 
horst has been making her first appearance in 
New York, as a singer, with great success.— 
There, too, in spite of the potent leaven of new 
German-ism imported into the United States by 
late settlers, M. Meyerbeer seems to ‘‘rule the 
hour.”—Madame de La Grange is described as 
having succeeded in ‘L’Etoile’,—and the pure, 
unmitigated German company imported thither se- 
lected for the commencement of their undertaking 
‘Robert der Teufel,’—no German opera at all, 
but a French opera translated. 

Mr. Wigan’s habitual tact forsook him when he 
put forward the address which heads the Olympic 
bill for the week. If it suited his treasury or the 
present state of his company to perform ‘ Retri- 
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bution,’ there was nothing to be said but to take 
the chances of such performance. To profess that 
the play is given as a salutary lesson, and to talk 
of “moral” inculcated by it, is only, virtually, to 
walk in the steps of the manager, who the other 
day declared in print that he would not for the 
world have made ‘La Traviata’ an unwholesome 
opera by depriving its heroine of her disrespect- 
ability. Our own judgment of the recent campaign 
undertaken against a few dramatic offences is on 
record. The movement is absurd because incon- 
sistent; but such inconsistencies are as old as 
plays and publics. The great situation in ‘Malek 
Adhel,’ of a nunclinging toa crucifix as shelter from 
the persecutions of mundane love shall be applauded 
to the echo, while the selfsame combination in Sir 
Edward Lytton’s drama of ‘La Vallitre’ shall be 
hissed from the boards. Our tragical audiences 
rejoice over funeral processions in ‘ King Richard 
the Third,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Hamlet,’ (the 
last with a quarrel in the grave, above the corpse!) 
—in ‘Duchess Eleanour’ the sight of catafalque 
and pall shall raise great wrath. ‘La Favorita’ 
and ‘ Lucrezia’ shall pass among operas, ‘ La Tra- 
viata’ shall be singled out. This is all very silly; 
but there is no dragooning public opinion into 
justice or consistency,—and since no necessity save 
@ financial ono can arise for tempting appetite with 
suspected fare, we cannot hold Mr. Wigan, as he 
professes himself to be, clear of ‘‘defiance” in 
repeating ‘Retribution,’ as he has done, with a 
preface pointing out the high and healthy moral 
of the piece. 


A three-act comedy, ‘Chacun pour soi,’ lately 
roduced at the Thédtre Vaudeville, is among the 
ast dramatic novelties in Paris. More successful 

is said to have been a posthumous little drama by 
Madame Emile de Girardin, ‘Une Femme qui 
déteste son Mari,’ which has been given at the 
Thédtre Gymnase.—The Thédtre Francais, unable 
to get a new success, seems falling back on its old 
plays. ‘Le Légataire Universel,’ by Regnard, 
—played by Mdlle. Brohan and M. Regnier—is 
said to draw crowds. Is it possible, those con- 
versant with French comedy may ask, that the 
piece is played as it is published ’—and before a 
public, out of tenderness to whose delicacy Madame 
Dudevant, obligingly mollified some of our bar- 
barous Shakspeare’s coarsenesses, considerately 
apologizing for the rest ? The explanation of certain 
grossnesses in Regnard’s dialogue, unredeemed by 
any wit or humour, may be found, perhaps, in the 
rough and roving life led for some years by the 
author. How and where his ‘wild oats” were 
sown—how, before he bought his Government 
appointment in Paris, and sat down there as a 
man of wit and pleasure and comedy-writer, he 
was, among other adventures, sold as a slave at 
Algiers, together with ‘‘la belle Provengale,” to 
whom he had attached himself,—and the sequel, 
are ‘‘ passages” of Regnard’s life sufficiently well 
known. They may explain, though they cannot 
excuse, the dramatist’s willingness to raise a laugh 
by flinging about, not jire, but mire.—The humour 
for revival which seems setting in in Paris is curious, 
if it be a sign that the French public is beginning 
to weary of the ingenuity of the new school of 
playwrights, to which truth, ease, and character 
must more or less be sacrificed.—The expectations 
which had been excited on behalf of Mdlle. Lebrun 
as a new tragic actress, who was to take up the 
crown and sceptre abdicated by Mdlle. Rachel, 
have not been fulfilled by the young lady’s appear- 
ance at the Thédtre Frangais, in the ‘ Polyeucte’ 
of Corneille. The journalists seem to fancy that 
such talent as the young and pretty lady possesses 
lies in the direction of comedy.—‘ L’Avocat des 
Pauvres,’ a five-act drama, by M. Paul Meurice, 
is said to have produced a sensation at the Thédtre 
de la Gatté, with M. Melingue in the principal 
character, 





MISCELLANEA 





Mercer, the Sea-King.— Allow me to correct a 
slight mistake in the Atheneum for August last 
(p. 1016, col. 1, 1. 8), and to state that the name 





of the “‘ fierce Scotch pirate” there mentioned was 
Mercer, not ‘‘ Mercier.”—John Mercer, though 
termed a pirate in the parlance of that day (2 
Rich. ii.), was in reality a gallant and patriotic 
subject of Scotland’s King. At a time, when in 
England and Scotland royal navies were mere fig- 
ments, when national armaments were got up by 
contributions from certain sea-ports, corporations, 
and wealthy individuals, the said John, at his own 
expense, fitted out a squadron with which he soon 
became the terror of England’s coast, from the 
Tweed to the Land’s-End. So great was his re- 
nown as a naval chieftain, that the Kings of 
France and Spain both sent ships of war to place 
themselves under his command; and the latter 
further sent him a commission of Admiral in the 
Spanish Royal Navy. I only obtrude these re- 
marks as an introduction to the following little 
anecdote, which may perhaps be thought of suffi- 
cient interest to obtain a place in the columns of 
the Atheneum. Somewhere about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, a cousin of mine (Lieut.- 
Col. Mercer, of the Life Guards, and of Queen 
Anne Street, West), passing through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, was surprised at seeing a handsome 
piece of plate in a shop-window bearing his own 
family arms. Naturally enough, he went in to 
inquire whence it came, and was informed that it 
was one of numerous articles which from time to 
time had been brought for sale by an old woman 
who lived somewhere in the neighbourhood,—that 
some only of these bore the arms of Mercer, the 
greater part being totally different. My cousin 
purchased the cup (for such it was), and having 
ascertained the whereabouts of the person who had 
sold it, went in search of and aftersome trouble found 
her in a miserable garret in a lane near St. Paul’s. 
The poor creature was on her death-bed, and he 
only succeeded in eliciting from her that, to the 
best of her knowledge, she was the last of the 
Philpots, of Upton Court, East Kent,—from a 
series of misfortunes the family had been reduced 
to poverty,—and that she had for some time sub- 
sisted on the sale of what remained of the family 
plate, among which was much that had been 
taken on board the ship of the Scotch pirate 
Mercer by her great ancestor, the alderman, Sir 
John Philpots. It were needless, perhaps, to add, 
that Col. Mercer did what he could to alleviate 
the misery of this last remnant of an ancient family, 
—but in vain, she expired almost immediately 
afterwards. The beauty of the cup had saved it 
from the crucible, to which all the other articles 
had been consigned. In shape it is an urn, has 
two handles, and the cover is attached by a hinge, 
highly embossed, having on one side the family 
arms as used at this day. In size, it may be about 
a quart. This story was related to me by Col. 
Mercer himself, very many years ago; and I was 
somewhat surprised, subsequently to his death, on 
finding his son (the late Lieut.-Gen. Douglas 
Mercer, C.B.) totally ignorant of it until men- 
tioned by me. 
ALEX. MERCER. 
Cowley Cottage, near Exeter. 


The Law of the Loaf.—The incoherent mixture 
of things old and new which distinguishes affairs 
and manners in France, was brought before me the 
other day while in the South, by a trial, the point 
of which may be new to some of even your legal 
readers, and as such may be worth a line or two. 
There seems an ancient unrepealed statute in 
France, according to which a baker, once having 
begun to bake bread, cannot relinquish his trade 
without giving a twelvemonth’s warning to the 
authorities. I read in one of the local journals 
that on this plea a baker (I think at Bayonne) was 
brought into court the other day for having ceased 
to distribute loaves without giving due notice. He 
was found guilty and fined. oO. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—B, X.—Coadjutism explained — 
The Rev. J. G.—XCL.C.R.—®@, —C. G.—received. 

M.—JvuvENis—will see by our columns this week that the 
question referred to in their notes is settled. 





Erratum.—P. 1271, col. 2, lines 58, 59, for “the ‘ Lear’” 
Tread ‘ The Liar.’ 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


—_a—— 


MORLEY. 
THE LIFE OF 


HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
VON NETTESHEIM, 


Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magician. 
By HENRY MORLEY, 

Author of ‘ Pulissy the Potter,’ * Jerome Cardan,’ &c. 

In 2 vols. post 8yo. 188, (This day. 





ANDREWS. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; 


Or, ILLUSTRATIONS of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
OUR GRANDFATHERS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


In post 8vo, 93. [This day, 





COLLIER. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON 
SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON, 


By the late 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Cotuier’s Folio, 1632; 
and an Introductory Preface by J. Payne CoLiier, Esq. 





n demy 8vo, 128, (This day. 
DEVERELL. 
A NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8yo, (This day. 





IN NOVEMBER. 


BROWNING. 
NEW PUEM. 


AURORA LEIGH. 
In Nine Books. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 





BARRY CORNWALL. 
DRAMATIC PIECES AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By BARRY CORNWALL. 
Beautifully Illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 





TROLLOPE. 
THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE 
DE MEDICI. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


BROWNING. 
A NEW EDITION, being the Fourth, of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING’S POEMS. 


With numerous Additions. In 3 vols. feap. 8yo. 


CLOVER COTTAGE; 
Or, I CAN'T GET IN, A NOVELETTE, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE FALCON FAMILY,’ &, 
With Illustrations. In feap. 8yo. 








CRAIK. 


THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE; 


Illustrated in a PHILOLOGICAL COMMENTARY on his 
TRAGEDY of ‘JULIUS CHSAK,’ 


By GEO. LILLIE CRAIK, 
Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 
In feap. 8vo. 





THE MILDMAYES; 


Or, THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET. 
A Story of Twenty Years Ago. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RUSSIAN POPULAR TALES. 


Translated from the German Version of ANTON DIETRICH. 
With an Introduction by JACOB GRIMM. 
In feap. 8yo. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 


And OTHER POEMS. By W.C. BENNETT. 
In feap. 8vo. 38, 6d. 








London; CHarMaN & Hatt, 123, Piccadilly. 
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PRESCOTT’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK—LIBRARY EDITION. 
S. In 2 vols, demy set wld cloth lettered, 

PRESCOTT AND ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF 
A | CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


WITH A NEW STEEL PORTRAIT. 
day. i The reign of Charles the Fifth is the intermediate link between that of Ferdinand and Isabella and Philip the Second. By the publication 
" of these volumes is completed an unbroken period of Spanish annals, extending over 150 years. Prescott’s ‘CHARLES THE FIFTH’ is 
printed by arrangement with the Author ; and Editions will be published uniform with all Mr, Prescott’s previous Works. 
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London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 
A SUPERB PRESENT BOOK, NOW READY. 
F } In One Volume, 4to. price 21s. beautifully bound, 


“1 THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. 
With ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS by the most celebrated Artists. 


lay. 


INCLUDING 


7 RTP hr a SRLS. 


E. MILLAIS, A.R.A. E. DUNCAN. JOHN GILBERT. 
F, R. PICKERSGILL. G. DODGSON. BIRKET FOSTER. 
F. M. BROWN. J. D. HARDING. W. HARVEY. &c. &c. 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
In feap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half bound, 700 pp. 
VE A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. 
Assisted in various Departments by a Committee of Ladies, and illustrated with more than Two Hundred Original Wood Engravings. 





r London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 





LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE—NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In small imperial 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt, and gilt edges, 


E V A N GG E L I NE. 
$ By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Illustrated with Designs by JOHN GILBERT, elaborately engraved by Daze. Brotuers, and printed in a superior manner, on superfine 
tinted paper, by Ciay. 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 





NORTHCOTE’S FABLES, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


H. In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth extra, gilt, 


NORTHCOTE’S FABLES. 


Illustrated with more than 250 exquisite Wood Engravings, and printed in a superior manner, on superfine tinted paper, by Cuar. 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO, Farringdon-street. 
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2 Porte-cr Four Pictures, size 6 by 84 
“Non _ inches, price 10s. 6d. in a wrapper, i 


HOTOGRAPHIC MEMORANDA ; to con- 
F sist of Wild Plants, Trunks of Trees, Leaves, Cottages, 
Stiles, Old Bridges, ond d other Objects suitable for Foregrounds. 

hed from Nature 
Phetographe By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Subscribers’ names received by the Publisher, Henry Hering. 
137, Regent-street, where Specimens may be seen; also by 
Ravlor, Godalming, Surrey. 


Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass 


and Paper: a Manual mple L ti for the 
Production of Portraits and Views by the Apeney of Light, in- 
cluding the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. ‘To which is added, a pt ma on the 
Method of Taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; and also one on 
* Failures, their Causes and Remedies.’ By! Guakues A. LONG. 
blished by Bland & I tus Makers 
and Operative Chemists,153, iets on pale Ape 

















In course of publication, price 58. each, a Series of 
PHOTORE ATES PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES ; 

By MAULL & POLYBLANK. 

With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The October Number contains :— 
E. H. BAILY, Esq. R.A. 
Already published :— 


Alri 
nis tog tery 4 OS ar PBS. Ty 
To. 1, COAG Te Right E B. MACAULAY. 
Noi =» RowERt STEPHENSON, ne M.P., F.RS. 
.' J. A. ROEBUCK, Esa. M.P., F.R.S. &. 
No A va sir B. C. BRODIDB, Bart., D.C. TPs. ko. 


don: Maul & Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street; David 
— 83, Fleet-street ; and all "Book and Print sellers. 


NEW ERA IN ART. 
“Szampep in Nature's Movutp.” 
Now publishing, 


| ag a ee ART-TREASURES; or, 
Nature and Art illustrated by Art and Nature; being 8 
Miscellaneous Selection of Subjects engraved by the Photo- 
galvanographic Company's Patent Process, from choice Photo- 
graphic and other Uriginals, by the most eminent Artists and 
Photographers. 

Part I. now ready, printed on. Se folio paper, with 
wrapper, Four Plates in each Par ice 5a. 

Orders received by all Printsellors ‘aia Pho’ phic Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, where specimens of the Engravings may 


ins 
oe DB By this new method of engraving, the uncertainty of colour 
mS the fiability to fade, so objectionable i in photographs, is obvi- 
ated, while the detail and touch of Nature is faithfully reproduced. 
= a Herr Pretsch. Resident Photographer, Roger Fenton, 


Te ndon: Patent Photo-galvanographic Company, Holloway- 
road, Is} ington. Agents required. 


10th edition, handsomely bound, pp. 640, price 4s, 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH end ——s re DICTIONARY, 
with Idioms, Proverbs, clea: 

London : ‘Simpkin, Marshal ‘& Co. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
N ETTRAY and RED-HILL. Reprinted, 
with Revisions, from the North British Review. With 
Observations on the Present Aspect of the Keformatory Question. 
By COCKBURN THOMSON. 
Edinburgh: W. P. "Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
STANDARD JUVENILE WORK. 
Price One Guinea, in 6 vols. 


PLEASANT PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
This work contains Twelve Courses of consecutive Daily 
Reading, extending over the space of three years. The Lessons, 

which are written on the Infaut-Sehool System, include— 

A Course of Eighty-five Moral Tales on Truth, Honesty, Justice, 

Order, Industry, Charity, Mercy, and Love. 

A Course of Natural History. 

A Course of Botany. 

A Course of English History. 

A Course of Foreign paperevhy. 

A Course of Physical Geogra 

A Course ef Object Lessons, = Ygugar, Milk, Butter, Salt, Mine- 


A eaves of Drawing Lessons and Copies. 
A Course of English Grammar, 
A Course of ee 
Selections of 
A Course of Ghitdren’ 's Music. 
The Volumes may be had separately, 3s. 6d. each, The Twenty- 
first Thousand of Vol. I. is now ready. 


London: Houlston & St ; and all Booksell 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
HE MAYFLOWEBR;; or, Sketches of Scenes 


and Characters among the Descendants of the Pi prices, By 
Mrs, il ARRIET BEECHER STOWE, With the “heen by her 
Sister, CATHERINE EF. BEECHER. 1s, cloth lettered. 


Also, extracted from the above, 


FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
BATH: Sketches from the Note-Book of an Elderly Gentleman. 
Third Edition, price 3d. 

_Hodson, ‘Publisher, 22, Portugal-street, Lineoln’s Inn, London. 


HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, ON A NEW PLAN. 
Large 8vo. strongly bound, price és, 
HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 
or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual, prepared 
expressly for the use of English learners, By A. HA VED. French 
Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &, This theoretical and practical 
work. which is in use in many public and private schools, is the 
only book required by beginners, being at the same time adapted 
to the most advanced students. It contains :—I. ressive 
French Reading-Book—II. Copious Vocabularies—III. A com- 
plete Accidence and eae exhibiting a continual comparison 
between the English and the French Languages—I1V French 
Lessc ane illustrative of all the Idioms—V. aoe dant Exercises— 
French Conversations upon all topics, 
A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free toa ong one applying to 
Monsieur A. Havet, Collegiate School, Glas; 


























SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH 
DIATOMACES, 

In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 51. 

Containing Descriptions ofall our Native S seckes, amelie: 

arranged, together with 67 Plates, including upward of 1 

Figures carefully drawn from Nature: and an ng 

giving full | Detai is oe the Structure, fe og and Distribution 
of these with D for collecting and 





preserving Specimens 
By yuan SMITH, F. i 
Prof. Nat. Hist. Queen’s Coll. Co 
The Plates by Turren Wenz, Member of the Gascon Society 
ondon. 
Printed for Smith & Beck, 6, Coleman-street, London. 
Published by Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


Vol. II. price 30s. just published. 
Only a few Copies are left of Vol. I. 


METEOROLOGY. : 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


PATENT MAXIMUM and MERCURIAL 
MINIMUM THERMOMETER 
the oyty Instruments of the kind adapted for _ to 
India oe the Lr ype reference to which the following 
TESTIMONIALS are submitted :— 
COPY. 

“As regards your Patent Maximum Thermomee, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in 
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ODION i 

price 12s. per 20 oz. qudadee tne nines one Gai, 
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delicacy of detail, 6d. per oz 81 6d oer Soot 
ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 173 a “ ri 

= a Amber a ey per penny © h Gretado da both 

re of their own ny te ee raed oo 


OCKIN’S Re pmenymen 
rt Baition, ia, ; por pos ~ L Hints on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 


HOCKIN & CO. 0; ati ~ - 
mR. (5 2.0 ad tine Dew aie 38, Duke-street, Manches- 


sensitiveness and 





Just published, 8vo. sewed, price 1s. 

N E xX P 2 8 I T ‘ION 

AUTHOR'S EXPERIENCE As "ONE OF THE ASSURED 
- ALLIAN CE” 
British and F erate Life and Fire Assurance Company: 
Showing how it has happened that 
AN ASSURANCE IN THAT COMPANY 
Has proved a 
_ is DISASTROUS. INVESTMENT. 
nd s ing useful Hints for the Guidance of such Persons as 

yy be des irous of Assuring their Lives in their ‘talochion of the 
By ANDREW VAN SANDAU, Esq, 


Barrister.al Ww. 
London: C. A. Bartlett, 32, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 





use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, except by the destruction of the instrument. 

(Signed) “James Guaisuer, F,R.S. Secretary, R.M.S.” 
Copy from the Report of the KEW COMMITTEE of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1853-4. 

“The very ingenious Instrument of Messrs. Negretti & Zambra 
has one quality which, as regards durability, rLaces IT ABOVE 
EVERY oTu Form or Maximum Tomamome TER, flor when vuce 
well constructed it can NEVER GET OUT OF ven ”—the observer 
having first satisfied himself as to its correctness, may EVER AFTER- 
WARDS USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE, relying that’ hie, register will 
not be interrupted by any of those annoyances to which he may 
have been ace med in other forms of this Instrumen 

“Gentlemen,—In my y opinion your Maximum Thermometer, as 
it becomes more gene ay wn, will supersede every ther. 
The imponsiney’ of the ahex’ getting ous of place, how much 
soever the instrument may be agitated, will always give it the 
preference oe. every other ee Thermometer yi a 
moveable Inde w Drew, Ph.D. F.R.AS8.” 
NO ESRETTE & ZAMBR A, Agents for DR. ‘MOFFATDS bz0- 


ape RETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteorological Instrument Makers 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert; the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
the Metoorehnicat Society ; the Admiralty ; the Hon. Board of 
Ordnance; Board of bi nad the Observatories at Kew, Toronto, 
Washington, and Victori 
essrs N. & Z. besel ved. the onty Prize Mepat awarded for 
Meteorological Instruments, London, 1851 ; and an Honourable 
Mention at.Paris, 1) 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 11, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LAN DackEs LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the a and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coinciden 





a Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
“Mr. R breparte lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet P ced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 


cal, actinic, and visual rays. Thespherical aberrationis also very 
carefull corrected, both in the central and oblique pence! 

r. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Petition. It 
is furnished with a Soule achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the eit ilaste 

app 


A. BOSS, 2, Penthertane balldtees. High Holborn, 


HOSOGEArEY. —Messrs. T. OTTEWILL 
Wholesale, Retail and Export pueresmaS 
AppaRs ATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte-terrace,Caledonian-roa: 
London, beg to inform the Trade and Publie generally, that they 
have erected extensive Workshops adjoining their former Shops, 
and having now the largest Manufactory in England for the make 
of Cameras, they are enabled to = sya deg) despate tch apy 
they may be favoured with.— orKMenuttip vot 
the first class. Their Illustrated, Miateaee he, free on appli 











A LBUMENIZED PAPER, carefully pre 
duini by ie : Me Guitea ot th: Face a = 20. = i. 
illing Sample Quires o' pee, pus ep in cut e cases for 
peninasaaal . had on receipt his paper, — by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. iO} 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 
larged P: Instructions for the Use of his Leh erie 
tion of Collodion, it of 


PE lo-Lodide of Silver,” sent free on ri 
two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of sintecn 
stamps.—Address R. Tuomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt MALL, 
e Sole apy of the XYLO- IODIDE of SILVER, and 
of Pure P Chemicals and A 














ae LIFE ASSUR ANOS SOCIETY, 


Policies effected with oe yt n i 
gOUKeLPTHD OR 80 PER Sexier ‘the "Ne le 
Society, the 


rtici; in 
 Pronte of the 
in the Society’s 


The Pre! maporuired by this 8 

aga re “may er cr alata st insuring y« yeang tne 
re fully pro ‘om all ri an 

fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the is, 

vestments of Prem: 

policy a ge paid by bra as t the Offi 

ctuses ma: ined a' e i 

sat or ot ar a of the Agents of the Societ. ie at Sac ar a 

HARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


therm LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 


and LIFE INSURANCE COMP. y 
deel ame ANY has been established 








street, 





Has paid a Claims, under its Policies, eapents @. £ oon 000 0 
dends o its Proprietors 7,380 0 

Has a paid-up Capital o' > Pe iz! 1358. 0 
and scoutalted Funds ‘of 0 


Has from b+? Premiums only an income ‘exceeding in & 
from Life Premiums 
And it paid’ to 11396 19 


©eococcoco 


Annvitants, in 1855, the sum of .. 
Forms of proposal and further informati b - 
— at the Ottices of the Company, 37, Castle-st eet tes 
a 21, Poultry, London; 61, Kingstrect, oe 128, In- 
ram street, Gla ate Se 
8 
October, 1898. eoretary to. the Company. 





BONUS. 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
TANDARD LIFE SARURANCE COM- 


PANY request attention to the ad joining th 
be loged forthe the 15th of November next, when the Books will i 


be cl oe ae toy. y your pay Hes ¥: tpation com = 
Divisions of Profits. Such Policies will rank for Biv Y Years’ Sonss 
One Year's additional claim for Profits at 


Ww secure 
each future Division over later Entrants, 
Examples of Bonus already declared. 











Sum in Po 
Date of Potioy. | $2 1" [Bonus Additions) ~ "wi a 
. to 1855, Bonus Addition. 

15th Nov. 1825 ..| £1,000 £1,152 0 0 £2,152 0 0 

- 1830 .,| 1,000 867 0 0 1,867 0 0 

- 1835 ..| 1,000 582 0 0 1,582 0 0 

- 1840 . 1,000 317 0 0 1,347 0 0 

- 1845 . 1,000 17410 0 1,174 10 0 

- 1850 1,000 64 0 0 1,064 0 0 











Lonpon—82, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 





Chairman of the Board. 
The Right peer ry the om of Aberdeen. 
inary Directo 
Thomas H. Brook ing Bea, 14, New Broad-street. 
John Griffith Frith, ustin-friars. 
Alexander Gillespie, Esa. 3, Billiter-court. 
ze ohn Scott, 4, Hyde Park-street. 
Fran 


mane err oT A 
reton, Esq. 3, ee 








THE ot ip Sg 94 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was 
established in 1825, and its progress has one most successful. 
During the Ten Years from 1845 to 1855, the Assurances effected 
nmeanted to upwards of Four and a Half Millions stealing s and 
during t yl year ol 1854 to 1855 alone, the New Assurances 








In the APPARATUS P ee seinen pay ga of this Establishment 


every kind of firs' raphic Apparatus may be seen, in- 
cluding CAMERAS E FOLD! G and uA of superior con- 
ce LN and other STANDS of the best make— 


(*) 
URE-FRAMES—GLASS BATE 
the Silver Solutions, thus di pispensing ‘wi wi 
Fuanel—GUTTA- FERCHé Ditto Ng for Plates u 
to 12 inches—JOINTED ft ELLIN TANDS an 
SPri ae ae PERCE and E Lisi WEIGHTS 1 in 
— COLLODION aoe l'E- HOLDEN RS, for prepa ring —- 
Pistes with facility—PNEU MATIC Ditto—PLATE CLEANE 

LLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all YT bevelled 
ant nd Box — ged Collection of PASSE 

— expressly for original patterns A sBU- 

NIZED and einer PAPERS, FRENCH and LISH—A 

E PAPER—A great variety. of GLASS. 

DISHES~PORCELA AIN 

SHES Also a large Assortment of 
ROSS’S PORTRA IT a TANDSCAPE LENSES, and every 
——— for the practice of Photography. Full Instructions for 
Use, GR 8, with each Pint Bottle "ot THOM ~ gle XYLO- 
R; also Instructions, GRATIS, with the 

ATH.— Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 


8, arranged for carryi 
h the use of a Bottle an 


os 
Zp 








BEING THE LARGEST BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN DURING THAT PERIOD 
BY ANY ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
ann LARGE FUNDS which the Company have accumulated 
re invested on the security of Land and in Government Securi- 
ties, and these securities are subject to investigations by profes- 
sional — at intervals of tive years. Such an investigation 
took p it year, when the a ttee reported that “the anole 
of the ae are of the very best and safest description, and 
they have no hesitation in stating their belief that there is not 
one of a which would not be accep’ oe as a security if it was 
now to the Board for the first tim 
A i, Tecoms of the Company is about a Quaaren of a MILLION 
8 
The Position of the STANDARD, and its whole Terms and Con- 
ditions, are such as to give it the strongest claims on public 


8 
monet WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident t Secretary. 


London, Edinburgh, 
82, Kina WILLIAM-STREET. 8, GEORGE-STREET 








London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co, 


CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c, &. 


Agents in all the Principal Towns of the Kingdom. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1838, 
NTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURAN cE | 


Life Assurance, Survivorships, Annuities, 
eh. Capi ital, 500,0002. Income, 90,0002, per annum. 
No charge for Policy stamps.—Chief Office, 142, Strand. 
EDMOND S. SY MES, Chairman. 





ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS. 
‘THE SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 


MPANY (Fire and Life) invite attention to the liberal 
fermsand conditions, and large resources of this old-established 


The Fire Insurance Doty exseste 26,0001. per annum. 
The additions to Life Policies average 14 per ome. per annum. 
Prospectuses in detail may be had at the Offices 

37, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Sec. 


Boorxomic LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman, 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 








ADVANTAGES—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Y i 
No pon hare for for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 


orp 
Policies in i ‘apd ame of 7. 7 200. 


to 1,500,0002. Income upwards 





r 240,0007. per Ann 
The sum of 397,000. was 3 added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 671. per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 
F articulars apply to 
— "ALEXANDER | MACDONALD, Secretary. 
6, New Rridge-street, Black frlurs. 


AL PREMIUM to Assure 1001. for the Whole Term of 
— Life, with Participation in the Profits. 

















Age. | Premium. | Age. | Premium. | ae Premium. 

£. 8 da. & 3. d. & 8 d 
15 110 8 25 119 0 35 2 1011 
20 | 147 30 243 40 i 9 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, London. 
Established 1834. 


This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of 250,0002., invested in Government and Real Securities, c 
entirely by e steady eocupaiation of the Premiums, and aL 


force are 1,250,002. 
and the nee « 0002. per annum 
Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals, together with tes 
List of Bonuses paid on Claims in 1855, and i Office Accounts 
for the same year, will be Gren, on a writ! ersonal appli- 
cation. CHARLES IN GA L, Actuary. 


E NEW CYLINDER PRIZE FLUTES. 
—“It were not too much to say that these radical changes 
in the oonatrustion of the flute have given to that instrument a 
capacity for the production of sweet sounds heretofore wholly un- 
known, while it retains all its well-known peculiarities, and these 
highly ‘intensified, and is divested of the difficulties of blowing 
and manipulation inherent in the old instrument.”—Times. 
Every kind of Flute upon the new and old systems.—Carte’s 
Rose Gach by post, 18., gives a full description.—RUDALL, 
TE & Co. 100, ‘New Bond- street, and 20, Charing Cross. 











HE TEN-GUINEA HARMONIUM, with 
the 7 Manufactured solely by Messrs. WH EAT. 
STONE O., who obtained the only Prize Medal for this in- 
strument ; has the full compass of five octaves, with one stop, 
rich sustained quality of tone, which can be produced eit 4 


and does not yoqnire tuning.—Warren’s Tutor for the above, 48,— 
STONE & CO., Inventors and Patentees of the Concer- 

tina, 20, Conduit-street. Regent-street, where may 

extensive assortment of 

prices from 6 to 55 guineas, 


PpAkis FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
ATHERSTON BR DEN. 

ITHS AND JEWELLERS 

Sariente “Street, Cuvent-garden, London. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 

FLEET-STRE ET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIA L TEETH, tixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful o eration, and will 
support and “trae -= that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore arti yed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. —At home from Ten till Five. 


seen an 
French Harmoniums by Alexandre, at 





Manufastary: Ie 











Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 





THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as isthe case in Mutual Offices. 
Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


Annual Income upwards of £125,000. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st D 
ment and other approved Securities. 


ber, 1855, 


ted to 566,124/. 2s. 6d., invested in Govern- 


UNITED KINCDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 
CHAS. DOWNES, Esq., Chairman. 


By order, 


HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


P, MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





NORTH BRITISH 


Accumulated Life Premiums, | 
£621,437. 





ESTABLISHED 


1809. 


INSURANCE, 


| Annual Life Revenue, 
£112,693. 


All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company to their fullest extent, combined 
with the first great requisite of an Assurance Office, viz. :— 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY THAT THE SUM STIPULATED IN THE POLICY WILL BE FORTHCOMING 
WHEN DUE. 
The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured have 


no mutual liability, while they receive 


NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS. 


Seven Yuans’ Prorits will be distributed in 1859, and participating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure 


three years’ share thereof. 


Forms oF Proposat and all necessary information may be obtained on application at the Com- 


pany’s Office, 


No. 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 


Renner 


President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. 
LONDON BOARD. 


SIR PETER L 


AURIE, AtpEerMAn, Chairman. 


JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


GEORGE BISHOP, Jun. + 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 


JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 


ALEXANDER DOBIE, Esq., LANCASTER-PLACE, Solicitor. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D. F.R.S., Physician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq. Secretary. 
Bankers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





RECONN OITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


























Ne15 























a Instruments, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and AT’ 
wer suffi o show the moons of Jupiter, price FL 
308. ; sent through the post, 31s. durable, < 

The same Instrument, with an additional ere eet Sun-elase, awarded at 

and Clip-stand, packed ina case, price 31. ; ost, 3. an. every 
To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, aoe DERBY. FIBRE M 
‘tc LE 

CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES,— 
SMITH & BECK, i And pro 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, T 

6, COLEMAN-STREET, LONDON, 

= Have received c 
The COUNCIL MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 18m, HET: 
an "a8 
The FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS aa 
EXHIBITION of 1855, isnd and 
“ For the excellence of their Microscopes.” where also 
An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 101. EDUC: on ale MICRO. 8, T wee 
SCOPE, sent by post on receipt of six postage sta in great va 
AGENERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, on may be had AR 
on application. Pe 
method of 
F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, &c., 80 as 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer Watch, and Clock washing. ¢ 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole SILVER 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his. patent rights and busi- 1g.; Name 
ness at the above Sho gps s,and at the Clock and Compass Factory, tions, sen! 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- stamps by 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidosco ini =~ Hatens Ships’ Acre, exac 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty's Ladies’ Gold impositior 
Watches, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’s, 10 “Strong btiver eves RUI 
)+ aamaa 61. 68. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, HI 

all 
E PERFECT EIGHT-DAY WATCH.— effective it 
A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION.—L. MESURE & use of a ste 
CO., Patentees of the Eight-day Watch, 12, KING WILLIAM. soft banda 
STREET, Charing Cross, beg res etfull to announce that the ing pore 
have succeeded in perfecting an ELIGHT-DAY WATCH, for agers LEVER f 
atents have been obtained in England, France, Belgiu m, and detected, a 
olland. These sound English Watches, which do not exceed i in be had, an 
size and price the ordinary Watches now in use, require to be on the cir 
wound up only once a week with three turns of the key, instead sent to the 
of every day with six or seven turns, thus greatly diminishing LAS 
bec wear upon the works. Warrenton to > go correctly. An in- : 
— is solicited. Silver Levers, four holes jewelled, from for, 
; Gold Levers, four holes jewelled, trea 16 guineas. SWELL 
in texture 
g- 
ILKINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the M: 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added m. 
to their extensive Stock a ‘farge variety of New Designs in the GR 
planes O lass of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the RATUS 
aris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the > Legion of awarded ¢ 
aaser, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur ” (the on By means 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarde: beeper: 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. Pack Tt 

ach article bears their ss E. & Co., under a Crown ; and factured a 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’s Patent Process affords at their | 
no guarantee of quality. spectus wi 

~ REGENT-STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- ——— 
DON: and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 
BIRT ING M. Estimates and Drawings sent free by poste 
Re-plating a Gilding as usual. 
SLERS’TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, ATI 
LUSTRES, &c., we ah treet, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broa ad-street.B Birmingham. Esta- For ¢ 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved D in great yariye 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and ‘al kinds of Table G 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of a 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A a eaee stock of Foreign RI 
OrnamentalGlass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. Made of § 
RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEA: 
DENHALL-STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exh ibited M?®! 
the finest specimens of British arg fate ey in DRESSING 
CASES, Work Boxes, Writing Cas . Dressing Bags, a other Lamps of 
articles of utility or luxury. ierersia apie for Papier- best in tl 
MA&aché Manufactures and ee Tal les, Table Cutlery, exclusive 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Ship pping Orders me 
executed. The same prices charged at all the establishments. out of or 
A CONSOLE GLASS and TABLE (Second- Direct 
hand), FOR SALE—A BARGAIN. A Console Glass ina 
richly-ornamented and gilt frame, plate 78 by 54. A 6-feet 6 Con- 
sole Table en suite. with Sicilian marble top ; extreme height of TAM 
table and glass, 11 feet : lowest price, 311. 103.—At C. NOSOTTI'S, 03 
399, Oxford-street. a eanline 
P xydai 
= _MIBOI FACE ET NUQUE. —This one! TI 
w Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per Lamps fi 
fectly a rH Mt does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, “Mr.} 
enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with the greatest ease 
and precision ; it is the most unique and complete article ever in- “Its gi 
troduced into the dressing-room, prices 24s. and upwards. The 
Patent can also be affixed = any good Toilet Glass. Drawings and AQ. 
mee "7 fee by post. seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. An Ill 
HEA SON, whose wareroons also contain every variety of postage. 
Mollet Glass that is manufactured, as well as_a general assort- GT 
ment of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM FUB Palace, | 
NITURE. 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA. . 
LOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture, sent MO 
free by post. PR 

HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. cure of 
remedies 
HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT omar 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, —* 
CASH and DEED B BOXES.— —Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices U? 
may ene nee on application. : 
& SON, rf St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 1 
street, Lavenest; Market-street, Manchester; and “Horsley Durabili 
Fields, Wolverhampton, have ple 
SIR RA 
ARTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, Chancery. | served 
Pretsinest end, is_the CHEAPEST HOUSE Pump 8 
PAPER, “ENVELOPES, &¢. Useful Cream-laid Note, 5 quires fectly. 
for 6d. ; super fe ditto, 5 quires od lg. ; Superfine Cream-laid it, and ¢ 
ee nvelopes, 6d. per 100; i Blue Office Envelopes, laying d 
6d. per 1,000; Letter Paper, 4s. .c> ream. Partridge & be adopt 
yl New’ Paper made from Straw, 28. ream, The Cor- N.B. 
Cataloues Ly | Pen (as flexible as a quill) 1 es Loy - Per ar gross.— SIVE ¥ 
Den free. Orders over 208. my Ya ercha | 
PARTI ut E & COZENS, M fi 20 TH 
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ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE is the best substitute for Horse Hair. bang cleen., 
durable, clastic, and very moderate in price.— Prize edals 

warded at the London, Paris, and New York Exhibitions. Sizes 
awardvery particular ‘post fre.—T. TRELOAR, COCOA-NUT 
s08RE MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDKESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
HETLAND KNITTED SOCKS, STOCK- 
INGS, and UNDER-CLOTHING, particularly recommended 
for softness, warmth, and elasticity, at STAN DEN & CO.’s Shet- 
Jand and Scotch Warehouse, 112, Jermyn-strect, St. James's; 
where also may be procured Scotch Plaids, Linsey Woolsey, Tar- 
tans, Tweeds, and all kinds of Shetland and Scotch Woollen Goods 
in great variety. Patterns forwarded to the country. 


ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 
Pen Superseded.—The most easy, permanent, and best 
method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Books, 
&c., 80 as to prevent the Ink blotting or the pe of its 
washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. Any person can use them.—Initial Plate, 
; Name Plate, 2s.; Set of Numbers, 28.; Crest, 5s.; with direc- 
tions, sent post free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 
stamps by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CuLLETOoN, 2, Lon 
Acre, exactly on? door from St. Martin’s-lane.—N.B. To preven 
imposition, it is necessary to copy the address. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use of a steel spring,so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATDNT 
LE ER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the cireumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sentto the Manufacturer, Mr. Wu!TE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
g. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each; postage 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, for their Specimens of which a First-Class Medal was 
awarded to F. EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By means of this Grate smoky chimneys are avoided, and an — 
“art bag repos 

















nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obt: 1 e 

fuel. It continues to give every satisfaction, and is now manu- 
factured at prices commencing at 50s. To be seen in daily operation 
at their Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with testimonials sent on application. 


NO CHIMNEY WANTED 
FOR 


RICKETS’ 


ATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES 
in CHURCHES, HALLS, or SHOPS. 

For Conservatories, or any close apartment, a pipe can be 
attached to convey away the burnt air. 


RICKETS’ CHEAP GAS STOVE, 


Price 11. 15s. 
Made of Sheet-iron, suitable for heating small Counting Houses, 
Bed-rooms, Cellars, &c. 
Manufactory, AGAR-STREET, Strand, London. 


ODERATOR LAMPS.—For pure taste, 
originality of design, and extreme ogee 4 of finish, the 
Lamps of T. PEARCE & SON continue to be looked upon as the 
best in the trade ; the choicest of the patterns belong, moreover, 
exclusively to this firm. 
e mechanism is more simple, more solid, and less likely to get 
out of order, than any other kind. It is to these important re- 
dations—combined with the unusual novelty and elegance 
of the designs—that Pearce’s Lamps owe so general a preference. 
Direct Importers of only the finest Oil. 3 
7 THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


AMPS.—TueE Prortr’s Licut! —NIBBS’S 
OXYDATE and COTTAGE LAMPS are led 

















ADIATING and REFLECTING STOVE. 
—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S new Register Stove combines 
completely the well-known principles of both Stephen’s and 
Sylvester’s celebrated patent Stoves, while it has others equally 
valuable which are peculiarly its own, and for which a patent 
has been granted. Its reflecting and radiating powers are perfect, 
itis very simple, and cannot be put out of order, consumes but 
little fuel, is most cleanly and cheerful in use, while its general 
appearance, no fender being needed, is most imposing. Prices, 
—"s black or bronzed, from 97 10s. ; bright, 14/. 58. and up- 
wards. One may be seen in action in his show-rooms, which con- 
tain such an assortment of fenders, stoves, ranges, fire irons, and 
= ironmongery, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
or variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves with bronzed ornaments, and two sets 
of bars, 4l. 148. to 131. 138, ; ditto with ormolu ornaments, and two 
sets of bars, 5/. 58. to 22l. Bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. 128; steel fenders, 2. 158. to 11l.; ditto, with rich ormolu 
ornaments, 2/. 158, to 1sl, Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 41. 4s, 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock on show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots stands unrivalled either 
for extent, beauty of design, or moderateness of prices. He also 
oupglies Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and 
workmanship. 
Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12%.; Patent Iron Bedsteads 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 15s, ; an 
Cots, from 208. each. Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, in great variety, from 2. 7s. 6d. to 151.158. A Half-Tester 
Patent [ron Bedstead, 3 feet wide, with Bedding, &c. lete :— 


FORGET - ME- NOT.—BremenBacu’s EVER- 
LasTinG Bouquet, FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charm: 


ing combination of all the Spri 
relbeckinges well no inch Goring Flowers known for their 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, 

Facing Redmayne’s. 


OLPRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 


acknowledged for the last 30 years to be th 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and nt FT 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has received recently most distiu- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature fs possesses in 
not ae om | oe om rage | or bonnet.—In bottles, 
. 6d., 68., an 8.—Wholesale and re - 
North: Strand: Landon . 13, Wellington-street 


REY Ha IR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLO with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neural ic affections. 
Lllustrated pamphlets,‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,’ 
gratis, or nd ee for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections are 
perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the 
most safe, simple, and efficient qalrents instrument extant. 
Patronized by the Faculty. (Offices) E. M. HERRING, 32, Basing- 
hall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 














Bedstead . oe ee oo e oe 146 
Chintz furniture *e os es os 014 0 
Palliasse, wool mattress, bolster,and pillow 111 0 
A pair of cotton sheets, three blankets, and 
a coloured counterpane ee ee os 5 0 
£414 6 
A double bedstead, same oe os « £630 
: If without Half-Tester and Furniture:— 
‘ingle bed complete .. ee £319 0 
ouble complete .. oe ee 415 0 


TAMPES 3 MODERATEUR, from 6s. to 

6l. 68.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected from the 
different makers here and in France a variety that defies com- 
petition. As many imported rance are inferior in their 
works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from the best makers 
only, and he can guarantee each Lamp he sells as perfect in all its 


His Stock comprises also an extensive Assortment of SOLAR, 

CAMPHINE, PALMER’S, and all other LAMPS, 
Pure Colza Oil, 4s. 8d. a gallon. 
Patent Camphine, 4s. a gallon, 
Palmer’s Candles, 9d. per lb. 

The late additions to these extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe), are of such a character that the entire of 
Eight Houses is devoted to the display of the most magnificent 
stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass_Beds' . Bedding, and Bed- 
hangings), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford 
to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that 
cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1, 14,2,and3, NEWMAN-STREET, 

and 4,5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, London. Established 1820. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET ?— 

Great eg BES BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters; Mangles, 

50a.; Flour Mills; Farming Implements 20 per cent. lower. Re- 

pairsdone. Book on Feeding, 18.; ditto Cattle, at 3d. per day, 

2s. 6d.; ditto Bread Making, 1s. post fre.—WEDLAKE & CO. 
18, Fenchurch-street. 


PPS’S COCOA.—This excellent Preparation 
4 is supplied in 11b. and 41b. packets, 1s. 6d. and 9d, 741b. in 
canister, 10s. 6d, 
JAMES EPPS, HOMEOPATHIC CHEMIST, 
170, Piccadilly ; 


82, Old Broad-street, City ; and 
112, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


FLOUR, warranted Free from Adulteration, and 
delivered to any part of London (not less than one peck), 
carriage free. Whites, for pastry, at per bushel (56lb.), 128, 4d. ; 
fine h holds, r ded for bread-making, lls. 8d. ; seconds, 
lls.; wheat meal, for brown bread, 1ls.; best coarse and fine 
Scotch oatmeal, rice flour, &c.—Address HORSNAILL & CATCH- 
POOL, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex ; or Caledonian-road, Isling- 
ton. Directions for making Bread supplied gratis. Terms cash. 

















INN EFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
as been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 

mancy ; and it preventsthe Food of Infantsfrom turning sour 
u digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMO) 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
highly agreeable and Remy nme ym po by DINNEFORD & 
00., Dispensing Chemi s, and General Agents for the improved 

. , New Buud street, . 

sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the a sos 


‘HE L N CE T: 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


The most speedy and effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATI- 
CA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURAL- 

A, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 











i] 








“Dr. De Joncu gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil 
over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, 
a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements of 
bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly capenes. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale are 
attributable to the method of its preparation, and especially to its 
filtration through charcoal. IN THE PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT- 

ROWN OVER THE PALE OIL WE FULLY Concur. We have care- 
ully tested a specimen of Dr. De Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil. We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the ele- 
ments of bile.” 





Sold ony in Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d. ; Quarts 
98. : capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Joncn’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, FrARFORD 
& Co., sole British Consignees, 77, Strand, London; and by many 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

W. A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER’S celebrated 
of England, France, and 
Vienna ; and eat success in private practice isnow made 
known as apublic duty through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or double rupture, in either sex, of any age, 
however bad or long standing, it is equally applicesie, effecting a 
cure in a few days, without inconvenience, and will be hailed as a 
boon by all who have nm tortured with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, with instructions for use, on receipt of 
108, 6d. by ffice order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, 
M.D., 10, Brook-street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of 
this triple patent will be peeceetes against,and restrained by 
injunction of the Lord High Chancellor. 


URES (without physic) of CONSTIPATION, 
Indigestion (Dyspepsia). Flatulency, Phisgm, all Nervous, 


Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Dysente 
Palpitation, Heartburn, 











CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 





1 for 
cleanliness, economy, easy management, and purity of light. The 
Lamps give the light of six CANDLES FOR THE COST OF 
one! The Cottage Lamp burns eight hours for a penny! Oxydate 
Lamps from 68. 6d. Cottage Lamps, 1s. 

“Mr. Nibbs has produced a valuable popular invention.” 

, 7 The Critic. 

‘Its great merit is its extreme cheapness.” 

Prac. Mechanic's Journal. 

A 28. 6d. Brass Cottage Lamp and 12 wicks free for 42 stamps. 
an Illustrated Price List of 50 Designs for one stamp to pay 

stage. 

*> To be seen at the Royal Polytechnic, London, and Crystal 

m. 


Palace, Sydenham. 
_-- The Trade and Shippers supplied. 
J.8. NIBBS, Manufacturer, BakewE Lt, Derbyshire. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—NIBBS’S SMOKE 
PREVENTERS, the best and cheapest invention for the 
cure of Smoky Chi 8, have ded where all other tried 
remedies have failed. Send a postage stamp for the Inventor's 
Remarks on Smoky Chimneys and Ventilation, with Illustra- 
tions of his Smoke Preventers. 











URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
_TUBING.—Many inquiries oe been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Compan 
have pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter :—FRO 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT, 
~Second Testimonial.—“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Perc’ ubing for 
Pump Service, 1 can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 
it,and there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be adopted genecey ie the houses that are being erected here.” 
N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 





d for its lgtm J. 8. & Co. can now produce a SELTZER 
WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
tinue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and 
Lemonade, at London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 
bottle is protected by a red label bearing their signature. 


NOW THYSELF.—tThe secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
culiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been prac- 

tised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her 
startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing from 
anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know 
themselves,” or any friend in whom they are interested, must 
send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing 
thirteen penny stamps to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and they will receive in a few days a minute detail 
of the Mental and Moral Qualities, Talents, Tastes, Affections, 
Virtues, &c. of the Writer, with many other things hitherto un- 
suspected.—“I am Bt with the accurate description you have 
given of myself.”— Miss Jones. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
enuine Smyrna Sponges; and every description of Brush, 
€omb. and Perfumery for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually.—the hairs never come loose. ., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps. 
sold in sceeeyisines py their names and address) at 6d. each ; o 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box ; and of 
e New B ts.—Sole Establish t, 1308, and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 
RANGIPANNI.—PIESSE & LUBIN, Per- 
fumery Factors, 2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, are 


the only Makers of the Genuine Frangipanni Scent. Price 
per bottle.—The Sachet is 1s. 6d.; the Pomade, 2. ; the Soap, 1s. 


roperties 














Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, 

Stomach, Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
also Children’s Complaints, by DU BARRY’S delicious REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which restores health without purg- 
ing, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in 
other remedies. To the most enfeebled itimparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and 
nervous and muscular energy. Recommended by Drs. 
Shorland, Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram 
Stuart de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Cast 
General Thomas — and 50,000 other 
health has been Pe 4 
cure had failed.—In canisters,11b. 28. 9d.; 21b. 48. 6d., 5 1b. 
12 lb. 228.: the 12]b. carriage free, on receipt of post-office order.— 
Barry Du rTy Co. 77, Regen’ et, London; Fortnum, 
Mason & Co. 182, Piccadilly, 330, Strand ; Abbis & Co. 60, Grace- 
church-street, 63 and 150, Oxford-street. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a Medi- 
cine now in use among all Classes of Society for Indigestion, 
Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. Prepared only b; 
James CockKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Urmond-street ; and sold by a 
Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d,, 48. 6d., and lie, 


STHMA.— Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, 
Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, 
To Singers and Public Speskers they are invaluable, for clearing 
and strengthening the Voice. They have a most pleasant taste. 
Price 1a. 14d.. 28. 9d, and 118. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
su every Remets for the CURE of WOUNDS.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Hubbard, of Walsall :—“ To Professor 
Holloway :—Sir,—A most remarkable instance of the virtue of 
your medicines has recently come under my notice. A young man, 
a needle-maker at Studley, was suffering from several ulcers upon 
his legs and other parts of his body, so much that he could not 
walk without crutches. He had the benefit of medical treatment 
for a long time, but gradually got worse. He was then advised | 
try your valuable medicines, and by them he is perfectly cured. — 
Bald by all Medicine Venders ; and at Professor Holloway’s Esta- 
blishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; 
by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, 
Muir, Malta, 


118.3 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
JUST PUBLISHED by MR. BENTLEY: 


I, 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Cuartes Reape, Author of ‘Christie Johnstone’ and ‘Pe 
Woffington.’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 4 





TI, 


OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA; with an Account of the Buockape of Kars. By Cou. Laxe,C.B. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with 
Portraits of General Sir W. F. Williams and Colonel Lake, 10s. 6d. 


III. 
WOMAN’S LIFE; or, the Trials of Caprice. By Eminie Carzen, Author of ‘The Rose of Tistelon’ ; forming Vol. XXII. of ‘The Standari 
Novels and Romances.’ Fcap. 8vo. with Two Dlustrations, 3s. 6d. 
IV. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN—LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY used in Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools and 
King’s College, London. By C. D. YONGE, Author of ‘ The English-Greek Lexicon.’ Post 8vo. 1100 pp. 17s. 


*.* The English-Latin Dictionary may be had separately, price 9s. 6d.; and the Latin-English, 7s. 6d. 
v 


EXPOSITION of the TYPES and ANTITYPES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. By the Hon. Lapy Scorr. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
vi. 

THE OLD GREY CHURCH: a Novet. By the Author of ‘Trevelyan, ‘Marriage in High Life” 3 vols. 
VIL. 

SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the Author of ‘ Salad for the Solitary” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
vil. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS ; including the Ascent of the Wetterhorn. By Atrrep WILLs, Esq., of the Middle Temple 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. with Four Illustrations, 10s. 6d. ’ 
Ix. 


THE CROWN WARD: an Historicat Romance. By Arcurpatp Boyp, Author of ‘The Duchess’ and ‘The Cardinal’ 3 vols. 
x 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present Time. Chiefly based upon Von HAMMER, By Pror, 
CREASY, Professor of History at University College, London. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 28s. 


xI. 

CLARA ; or, Stave Lire 1n Europe; with a Preface by Sir ArcHiBaLD A.isoy, Bart. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
XII. 

HISTORY of RICHARD CROMWELL, and the Dawn of the Restoration. By M. Guizor. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
XII. 


A DELINEATION of the PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of REASONING. Revised and Approved by the Archbishop of Dublin. By 
ROBERT BOYD KIDD, B.A., Perpetual Curate of Butley, Suffolk. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. ’ 


XIV. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Proressor Creasy, Professor of History at 


University College, London. Seventh Edition. 8vo. with Plans, 15s. 
xv. 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Doray, Author of ‘Lives of the Queens of England. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
XVI. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture confirmed by Geology. By D. M‘Austanp. One vol. 5s. 
XVII. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of DR. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. One vol. 5s. 


XVIII. 
FRANCATELLI?S MODERN COOK: a Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in all its Branches, adapted as well for the Largest Establish- 


ments as for the use of Private Families. Ninth Edition. 8vo. with upwards of 60 Illustrations, 12s. 


xIx. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doran. Second Edition. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
xx. 

THE RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Proressor Creasy. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
XXI. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP II. of SPAIN. By W. H. Prescorr, Author of ‘The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella’ Library 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 22s.—Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s,—Cheap Edition, post 8vo. with a Portrait, 5s. 
XXII. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; or, Mirth and Marvels. Tenth Edition. 3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


XXII. 
MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. By Atrnoyse pz Lamarrinz, Author of ‘History of the Girondists’ Second Edition 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
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